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HE COMMUNIST peace offensive is 
< faba a severe dilemma for the 
United States. On the one hand, if 
the Kremlin really seeks a negotiated 
settlement of the present cold war, 
we will have to enter a period of very 
hard bargaining to secure satisfact- 
ory terms. We will have to take posi- 
tions that look inflexible and build 
the strength of the West in the mean- 
time. 

On the other hand, if the Moscow 
lullaby is intended only to slow down 
our defense preparations and cause 
dissension in the NATO alliance, we 
must uncover and expose this hypoc- 
risy. To do this, we will have to call 
the bluff, negotiate, and make the 
Kremlin put up or shut up. In a 
word, we will have to be more sweetly 
reasonable than the Russians. 

The problem is complicated by 
many factors. Some of our allies be- 
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KEY MEN: KOREAN PRESIDENT RHEE, 


By William R. Frye 


UN Correspondent, “Christian Science Monitor” 


The Battle for the UN 


The Soviet ‘peace offensive’ is charming neutral powers 
p 


lieve the Kremlin is sincere—but that 
we should not be too tough in our 
bargaining. Many in the United 
States believe, on the other hand, 
that the Communists are faking— 
and that we should reply with harsh 
words and actions, regardless of the 
propaganda damage this might do us. 

With all these counsels, it perhaps 
is not surprising that the Eisenhower 
Administration has vacillated. Any 
Secretary of State who must try to 
please both Senator McCarthy and 
Pandit Nehru can be forgiven an 
occasional attack of schizophrenia. 

The whole dilemma is_ being 
brought into focus at the current ses- 
sion of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

Soviet delegate Andrei Y. Vish- 
insky is singing sweetly reasonable 
tunes, though some of the words 
sound strangely familiar. He is pro- 


INDIAN PRIME MINISTER NEHRU, COMMUNIST 


fessing a desire to ease East-West 
tensions. He is portraying Chinese 
Communist Premier Chou En-lai as 
seeking an over-all Asian settlement 
at a round-table peace conference. He 
is attempting to persuade neutral 
opinion that the United States is re- 
buffing all these overtures out of 
desire for continued strife. 

The United States is being both 
tough and sweet, as the occasion 
seems to demand. Some of its 
words are sweet; most of its actions 
are tough. The hope is that the sweet 
words will prevent Vishinsky from 
monopolizing the role of peacemaker, 
while the tough actions will preserve 
American interests and keep the 
wolves on Capitol Hill away from 
Mr. Dulles’s door. It remains to be 
seen whether this dual approach can 
succeed. 


In August, Mr. Dulles and chief 





SPOKESMAN VISHINSKY 
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AMERICA'S DELEGATE LODGE, CANADA'S DELEGATE PEARSON AND 


American delegate Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. were extricated from 
trouble only by Vishinsky’s inept- 
ness. They took a tough line. Having 
promised South Korea they would 
fight against India’s participation on 
the UN side of the Korean peace con- 
ference, the American delegation 
battled it through with most of the 
UN Assembly against them. In the 
end, they received only three votes 
outside the Latin American bloc, but 
these (plus abstentions) were enough 
to block a two-thirds majority. India 
withdrew. 

During the fight, Vishinsky did his 
best to exploit the split between the 
United States and its allies. But his 
best was clumsy and transparent. His 
slate of conference participants in- 
cluded such improbable countries as 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; it wan- 
dered as far afield as Mexico, Egypt 
and Syria. He tried to deny South 
Korea a veto over the conference de- 
cisions. It was not hard for the As- 
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sembly to vote down this plan. Both 
Russia and the United States emerged 
in an unflattering light. 

Between the end of the August 
Assembly and the opening of the 
September one—some two weeks— 
Russia and Communist China put 
their heads together and came up 
with a somewhat more attractive pro- 
posal. It proposed that the Korean 
peace conference include, in addition 
to the belligerents, Russia, India, 
Pakistan, Burma and 
South Korea would have veto power. 
The 16 UN allies who fought in 
Korea would all be invited. 

This was almost precisely what the 
majority of the Assembly had wanted 
in August. They had wanted Russia 
at the conference because its consent 
was necessary, realistically speaking, 
to any settlement. They wanted Asian 
neutrals to loosen up the bargaining 


Indonesia. 


process and help bring the two sides 
together on a package deal. 
Had Russia proposed this plan 
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when the question was first raised, 
anything could have happened. Vish- 
insky might even have won a major- 
ity, though not the necessary two- 
thirds majority. Even that 
would have been a smashing propa- 
ganda victory for him and a dis- 
astrous defeat for the United States. 
The Eisenhower 
escaped by the skin of its teeth. 

In September, having already gone 


much 


Administration 


over the ground once, and having 
decided against a round-table confer- 
ence, the Assembly was extremely 
reluctant to do it again. Only if the 
peace conference could be obtained 
in no other way would the decision 
be reconsidered. The United Na- 
tions could hardly be in the position 
of making up its mind and then 
meekly changing it merely because 
Communist China was displeased. 
Thus, continued toughness on the 
part of the United States—with its 
allies going along, this time—suc- 
ceeded in winning voting majorities 
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UN CONTINUED 


and in conducting hard bargaining 
with Communist China. If this was 
the way to handle Peking, as the 
United States believed, the UN was 
cooperating. 

How much of a price the United 
States was paying in terms of propa- 
ganda damage it was too early to tell. 
Was Vishinsky succeeding in con- 
vincing neutralist opinion that Russia 
wanted peace and the United States 
didn’t? Some speeches by 
diplomats seemed to indicate he was 
making progress. Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India blasted 
the United States and its Latin Amer- 
ican partners. Indonesia plaintively 
pleaded for a round-table confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Dulles tried to counteract the 
effect of his tough actions with sweet 
words, “The United States will seek 
to avoid any word or deed,” he said, 
“which might needlessly aggravate 
the present state of dangerous ten- 
sion.” And again, “We are prepared 
to show in ourselves the spirit [of 
conciliation] which we 
others.” 

His speech had a favorable effect. 
But, in the long run, actions speak 
louder than words. 


Asian 


invoke in 


EISENHOWER HAS GREAT DILEMMA 


The United States did not have a 
positive program of action to pro- 
pose. It came into the Assembly 
ready to oppose, resist, fight on some 
issues—and stand pat on the rest. 
It planned to wait for Mr. Vishinsky 
to launch his peace doves and then, 
taking careful aim with its diplomatic 
.22 rifles, to shoot them down. 

The difficulty was that neutrals— 
especially Asian neutrals—do not en- 
joy the practice of shooting down 


Communist doves. There is still the 
lingering hope that they might have 
been real. 

In the past, the United States has 
always given the Assembly some. 
thing it could vote for, in addition to 
persuading it to vote against the 
Communist ideas. Thus, pangs of con- 
science were eased. 

There was no lack of opportunity 
for imaginative diplomacy at the UN 
session. The hydrogen bomb . . , In. 
do-China . . confer. 
ences of heads of state—all these 
problems, and many more, cried for 
solutions. Why wait for Vishinsky to 
put forward his hackneyed formulae? 


“Physical scientists,” said Mr. 
Dulles, “have now found means 
which, if they are developed, can 
wipe life off the surface of this 
planet. These words can be taken 
literally... . 

“There are plenty of problems 
in the world, many of them in. 
terconnected, But there is no prob- 
lem which compares with this cen- 
tral, universal problem of saving 
the human race from extinction.” 


.. Germany .. 


Having thus dramatically posed 
the problem, the UN hoped Mr. 
Dulles would come forward with new 
proposals for its solution. He did not. 





"NO PROBLEM COMPARES WITH SAVING THE HUMAN RACE FROM EXTINCTION’ 
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ast SuNDAY, I submitted to an 
acing endurance test. At one 
o'clock in the afternoon, I seated my- 
lf before the television set. and 
there | remained fixed until eleven at 
night. During the 10 hours, I 
watched 21 shows or parts of shows. 
My meals were served and drinks 
came and went. Company also came 
and went, but the shows went on in 
a steady stream. 

My inspection of the television 
product was not quite fair, and this 
report will not be quite fair. The 
reason is that I omitted from my pro- 
gram TV’s best feature: baseball. If 
television had done nothing but bring 
Robin Roberts and Mickie Mantle 
into our living rooms, it would have 
compensated for all the expense and 
trouble and the lightning that comes 
down aerials. The performance in the 
field of sports is practically perfect. 
The photography is clear and alert. 
The announcing is expert, dramatic 
and often amusing. I am looking for- 
ward eagerly to the World Series. 

I also shut out another feature 
which, on the average, is good. I 
mean the religious broadcasts. I have 
listened to all of them, and I knew 
what I would hear and see. Had | 
turned them on, they would have 
raised the general intellectual level of 
the performances which I tested and 
lasted during the day. 

This period which I had chosen 
BEL, Number 3 plished wetiy'by The Nes 
Cv Street, act Stroudsburg, Pa, editorial and 
tepheve: "Algonquin h44. Price’ thie iste’ 13 
‘ents, $5 a year. Canadian $6. Foreign $7. Entered 


9 
a. class matter in post office at East Strouds- 
rg, Pa., May 9, 1950. 
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THE HOME FRONT 





By William E. Bohn 


Balance-Sheet 
On Television 


for my endurance test turned out to 
be an interesting one. Summer shows 
were saying farewell. Winter pro- 
grams were coming on the air. It was 
a cheerful time. a day above the aver- 
age in performance, animation and 
gaiety. I was struck by the similarity 
between these sophisticated television 
shows and the performances in the 
old-fashioned country church or Sun- 
day school or Chautauqua meeting. 
There was the same sort of grinning. 
hand-shaking, back-slapping and. in 
general, effort to make everyone feel 
recognized, valued and at home. 

I suppose [ should not try to spot 
a trend on the basis of 21 shows. 
But if I am wrong, there will be no 
harm done. In the past, I have bit- 
terly protested against the grinning 
and bouncing masters of ceremonies. 
If a preacher or a school superin- 
tendent or the chairman of the com- 
munity lecture committee acted as 
do some of our famous and richly 
rewarded television MCs, they would 
be quickly sent to institutions for 
proper treatment. But what I have to 
report is that this sort of monkey- 
business is on the decline. Last Sun- 
day, there was, for example, Burgess 
Meredith presiding over a program 
called Excursion, and Eddie Albert 
introducing the numbers of Nothing 
But the Best. They both had the dig- 
nity and charm and cleverness that 
furnished the right sort of back- 
ground for their programs. 

The best thing about this television 
parade was the generous display of 
really first-class talent. On this par- 
ticular day, we had performers out 
of the topmost drawer—singers, 


dancers, actors, humorists. There 
were, however, a few pretty low- 
down singers. I don’t know why it is 
that the average American dancing is 
better than American singing. You 
practically never see an inadequate 
dancer. 

The form and idea for the best or- 
iginal creations which television can 
boast came to it from radio, I am 
thinking of such shows as You Are 
There. Last Sunday, the event pro- 
jected was the Louisiana Purchase. 
It would have been easy for the script 
writers to turn in a stupid job on 
such an assignment. But this great 
event in our history was staged with 
wit and dramatic impact. To hear 
Don Hollenbeck reporting on Napo- 
leon’s reaction to Jefferson’s proposal 
was a thrilling experience. Adven- 
tures in Israel was similarly well 
done. We saw the young Israelis 
building their university against what 
seemed insuperable odds. Superb ex- 
hibits like these make cheap things 
look cheaper. 

On Sunday afternoon, there is a 
program called Patches. This title 
might well be applied to a good part 
of television’s offerings. There are 
some brilliant shows, expensively 
produced and filled with top-notchers 
from the opera, Broadway and Holly- 
wood. But the total impact of this 
gorgeousness is nothing like that pro- 
duced by an evening at the Metro- 
politan or at a good Broadway play. 
The reason is that nothing fits in, 
nothing nothing that 
comes after adds to what went be- 


moves on, 


fore. 

The opera and the play and the 
ballet grew out of a social situation. 
People wanted a stage performance 
filling an evening, Shows of exactly 
the right length were written to suit 
the taste and convenience of people 
sitting in a theater and looking up or 
down at a stage. But television, with 
all its money, has not yet gotten 
around to producing its own stuff. It 
is a beggar entertainment form. And, 
for the most part, it borrows in dis- 
connected snippets, The result is, of 
course, patchwork, 











Will a Balanced Budget 


By Melville J. Ulmer 


Professor of Economics, American University 


INCE ASSUMING the responsibilities of government, 
~ the Republican party has fulfilled all the expectations 
—in the economic sphere, at least—of its more venerable 
supporters. In particular, it has studiously administered 
its widely heralded financial and monetary tonics, held 
in abeyance since the days of the revered Andrew Mellon, 
Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover. How the patient 
will react is not yet definitely determined, for eight 
months is a moderately short period in the economic 
calendar. We note, to be sure, that business activity 
was high in August, perhaps even higher than in Jan- 
uary. But we remember, too, that sufficient arsenic— 
even when labeled Vigoro Magnifico Republico—will 
bring down Rocky Marciano, Joe Louis or even Bris- 
bane’s gorilla. 

There is no question, of course, of intentions. Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats favor high employment and 
good business, and join also in sponsoring peace and 
many other virtues. There is a problem of diagnosis. 

Somewhere in their seminars on banking and financial 
deportment, the majority of Republicans and a liberal 
sprinkling of right-wing Democrats learned two lessons: 
(1) Balance the budget and (2) limit the money supply. 
These pillars of a sound dollar have their foundations 
firmly grounded in the earliest history of modern capital- 
ism, Their durability alone attests to their verity—as it 
does so clearly in the case of astrology, phrenology, ani- 
mism, totemism and the proposition that each man is the 
captain of his economic destiny and private untrammeled 
competition the certain bearer of material wealth, hap- 
piness and justice for all. 

Even so, despite the formidable array of tradition, 
prestige and social amenities in their favor, these precepts 
are not accepted without reservation by all observers. 
At least, there are some with the temerity to suggest that 
serious attempts to balance the budget and limit the 
money supply at the present juncture may be self-defeat- 
ing, may even lead to The Depression which Democrats 
are so swift to associate with the Republican party. 
Among these voices, the writer numbers his own. 


Ruin Us? 


Now there appears to be little doubt that balancing 
the budget—i.e., halting or reversing the growth of the 
national debt—has become the central core of the Re. 
publican economic program. How far in this direction 
the Administration will progress is still an open question. 
Pressure to reduce taxes is always present in some seg. 
ment of the Congress, and grew in intensity with the 
Korean truce. Meanwhile, it is recognized that safety 
precludes too abrupt a reduction in the defense build-up. 
But, even so, a substantial cut in the deficit this year is 
doggedly promised, with much more augured later. 

Indeed, the emphasis given to balancing the budget by 
President Eisenhower, his Cabinet and a majority of both 
Houses of Congress (some think even to the point of 
impairing the national defense) suggests an economic 
urgency to the achievement, a crisis which can only be 
averted thereby. It is necessary first, therefore, to dis- 
pel some of the illusions concerning the national debt so 
carefully nurtured by political orators: 

© The Federal debt is now $270 billion, some 15 per 
cent less than the annual national income. It has de- 
clined—not increased—by about $7 billion since the end 
of World War II. The national income in the same 
period rose by $120 billion. 

© The debt does not ever have to be paid off, despite 
the repeated assurances that our children, or our chil- 
den’s children, will most likely starve in the process. 
Though individual bond issues must be met as they come 
due, they are accommodated by refinancing. The debt 
as a whole—that is, the capital structure of our nation— 
must, in fact, remain intact, or even expand gradually 
as it would for a growing business concern. 

The interest on the debt is not an unconscionable 
burden. It amounts to less than 10 per cent of the 
volume of Federal expenditures and to about 2 per cent 
of the national income. The weight of the burden might 
prove substantial only in the event of a sharp rise in 
interest rates and/or a precipitous dip in prices. (The 
Administration, incidentally, appears to be working 
toward both these objectives.) 
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The Administration’s 
drive against raising 
the national debt is 
unnecessary and could 


lead to a depression 


¢ The public debt did not grow in any appreciable 
degree out of New Deal, Fair Deal or other “extrava- 
gances.” Fully 90 per cent of our present obligation 
arose in the war years of 1916-18 and 1941-45. 

* Alterations in the national debt are not necessarily 
associated with inflation. During the years 1945-1948, 
the debt declined by 15 per cent, while wholesale prices 
rose 60 per cent and the cost of living about 40 per cent. 
Since January 1952, the debt has advanced by about 
$10 billion dollars while wholesale prices declined by 2 
per cent and the cost of living remained approximately 
unchanged, 

The fact is: The size of the national debt does not 
in itself represent an important datum for fiscal or 
monetary policy or for economic planning in general. 
Instead, it is the volume of Government expenditures and 
the volume of its receipts which must be jointly attuned 
to the economic needs of the current situation. When 
a deficiency in the spending of consumers and business 
appears imminent, Government outlays should be ex- 
panded and/or tax receipts reduced. Failure to do so 
would ordinarily mean depression, with widespread un- 
employment for labor and losses for agriculture and 
business. On the other hand, when an inflationary situa- 
tion develops and the volume of private spending threat- 
tis to exceed by an appreciable amount the capacity 
output of our human and material resources, the Fed- 
tral Government must counter with reduced spending 
and/or higher taxes. 

But is not this the situation now? Is not an inflation 
In progress? Has not the Administration proposed pre- 
tisely the proper remedial actions? 

The answers must be negative on every count. In the 
first place, the Republican objective of balancing the 
budget must not be confused with a full-employment 
% stabilization program. In such a program, as sug- 
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SECRETARY HUMPHREY AND BUDGET DIRECTOR DODGE: FALSE ECONOMY? 


gested above, the volume of unemployment and the 
behavior of prices are the key indices. Government 
spending and tax policies are, in this view, designed to 
maintain unemployment at a practically irreducible min- 
imum along with a stable or very slowly rising level of 
prices. A balanced budget in any given period may 
or may not result from these policies; it is not in itself 
a prime objective. 

But in the Administration’s program it is a primary 
goal, and therein lies the danger. For the volume of 
the nation’s spending (including that of Government) 
is now just sufficient to maintain the twin goals of full 
employment and stable prices. If any change is called 
for, it would be a slight increase in outlays to match 
the steady rise in population, labor force and productiv- 
ity. Any appreciable move at this time toward balanc- 
ing the budget would reduce the totality of expenditures 
and would induce deflation and unemployment. 

Even more, any serious effort to balance the budget 
at this time would most likely be self-defeating. For the 
Government really has no control over the volume of 
taxes; it can only fix tax rates. The volume of taxes 
collected depends ultimately on the level of business 
activity. Moreover—because of the “progressive” struc- 
ture of our taxes—when incomes decline, the volume of 
taxes drops by an even larger proportionate amount. 
Hence, any deflation at the present juncture could well 
be expected to increase the Government deficit, despite 
the fact that it may have been prompted by an effort 
to bring outlays and receipts in balance. A “sound” dol- 
lar might well be achieved, but can it possibly be any 
sounder than the one we had in 1932? 

To be sure, in some business circles a “recession” 
toward the end of this year or next is not only regarded 
as likely but is viewed with equanimity—even in a few 
cases with satisfaction, based on a presumed easing of 
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the labor market and increased efficiency. However. 
there are two reasons why an aggressive policy of the 
kind now in vogue may induce a major depression—with 
many millions of unemployed—rather than a mild, 
short-lived recession. The first of these involves the 
size of the private debt. 

The total private debt—the money owed by consumers 
on instalment purchases. by households on home and 
farm mortgages. by business on bonds and short-term 
credit—amounts to $330 billion, well in excess of the 
public debt or of the entire annual national income. 
Though at record levels and viewed with alarm in some 
circles, this debt is not “abnormally” large. It mirrors 
with great accuracy the extent of the boom we have been 
enjoying, the record high level of our incomes (even 
ajter taxes) and of our consumption of goods and serv- 
ices. Obligations are in virtually all cases met promptly 
and with reasonable ease. There are no reports of un- 
usual defaults or other signs that either households. 
farmers or business firms are overextended. 

But this huge debt remains harmless only so long as 
high output and income are maintained. The existence 
of the debt—which is, incidentally, characteristic of the 
later stages of every boom—renders the economy hy- 
persensitive to deflation. Even a modest decline in ag- 
gregate output and in prices produces distress in some 
sectors and this. via defaulted debt. is swiftly com- 
municated through the entire economy. The insolvency 
of one firm or household leads automatically to the with- 
drawal of credit from many others. Essentially. serv- 
ice on loan obligations becomes impossible when prices 
and incomes are declining. and this in itself guarantees 
that the decline will cumulate. 

Now the most optimistic reports on business invest- 
ment programs have indicated the intentions of match- 
ing—but not materially exceeding—last year’s heavy 
outlays on plant and equipment expansion and improve- 
ment. Similarly. the most optimistic surveys have sug- 
gested that consumers will maintain—but not exceed 
current levels of consumption. provided incomes are not 
reduced. If the Administration cuts expenditures with- 
out at least an equal reduction in taxes, the aggregate 
volume of the nation’s spending is virtually certain to 
fall. And this would be true even without taking into 
account the curtailment in business investment which 
is highly likely to accompany a lower Government 
budget. 

The Administration’s monetary policy appears de- 
signed to make a depression doubly certain. For this 
has involved both placing a ceiling on business credit 
and increasing (through higher interest rates) the cost 
of business, Government and other loans. It should be 
recalled that the bulk of the nation’s monetary supply 
is created by banks, via the extension of credit to in- 
dustry. Each year the volume of the nation’s output 
—through the growth of population and productivity— 





tends to mount by about 3 per cent. Unless the monetary 
supply is correspondingly expanded, this growth js 
thwarted. The level of business activity almost never 
moves for long on a plateau: if expansionary tendencies 
are interrupted, contraction usually takes its place. Hence, 
the net effect of the Administration’s policy on interest 
rates and money is to reinforce the deflationary impact 
of its fiscal program. Together. they insure depression, 

All this is not to imply that economy in Government 
is unimportant. Rightly interpreted. however, economy 
implies wisdom in spending—purchasing useful goods 
and services at prices commensurate with true market 
values. No brief on these grounds can be made for 
“blanket” cuts in the Government budget, for such cuts 
may themselves be wasteful. At the same time, it is 
trite, obvious and quantitatively unimportant to agree 
that boondoggling and other useless or demoralizing 
forms of expenditure ought to be eliminated. Indeed, 
for a government, economy implies much more than this. 
For the Federal Government has legal responsibility (as 
given in the Employment Act of 1946) for achieving 
full use of the nation’s resources, in addition to the 
immediate and pressing problem of securing its na 
tional defense. When this interpretation is ignored, 
waste both tragic and profound may be expected. Ex. 
perience suggests that when it is followed, even roughly. 
the Federal budget will on the average actually reach 
a balance or come very close thereto. As _ indicated 
earlier. in the years 1946 through 1952 taken together. 
a budgetary surplus of more than $10 billion developed 
despite the demands of a huge defense build-up follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Korean War. The expectation 
of similar experience in the future implies the intelligence 
to tolerate a deficit gracefully when this is temporarily 
required as the price of full employment, and to eschew 
the necessarily futile—but dangerous—attempt to bal- 
ance the budget at every point in time. 

Finally, it should be noted that, despite Administration 
pushes in this direction. the chances of a depression 
beginning this vear or next. while not negligible. are at 
the same time not overwhelmingly high. Thus. if the 
“peace offensive” of the Soviet Union proves short 
lived and international tension mounts further. an a¢- 
vance of Government outlays for defense materially 
above present goals is likely. even in the face of budget: 
ary fetishes and new highs in the national debt. In ad- 
dition, the provision of more plentiful—and cheaper— 
credit would under these circumstances become a mili- 
tary necessity. Business investment would move to un 
precedented peaks and a resurgence of consumer spend- 
ing might also be expected on psychological grounds. 
A new war-borne prosperity. with inflationary char 
acteristics, is easily envisaged by a generation which 
has already lived through one. But this kind of um 
employment insurance is obviously neither sufficient, 
wise. certain nor socially healthful. 
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KHRUSHCHEV 


The Kremlin throws a new 


Spotlight on the 


Russian Cow 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


N THE Izvestia and Pravda of 
September 15, the Soviet Govern- 
ment announced that it will try to 
overcome the disastrous cattle and 
food shortage produced by a third 
of a century of Communist rule and 
nearly 25 years of the forced col- 
lectivization of agriculture. 

The same issues of Pravda and 
Ievestia gave the full text of the 
report on agriculture of the First 
Secretary of the Communist party, 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. Here are 
Khrushchev’s_ startling figures on 
what has happened to the livestock of 
the Soviet Union under Communism: 

On January 1, 1916, despite the 
ravages of two-and-a-half years of 
war, there were 58 million head of 
cattle of all kinds in Tsarist Russia. 
With comparative freedom for peas- 
ant labor under Lenin’s New Eco- 
nomic Policy, the number of head 
of cattle grew from 58 million in 
1916 to 66 million in 1928. 

Then Stalin and his police and offi- 
tials took away the land which the 
Revolution had given to the peasants 
~as well as the land which they had 
owned under the Tsars—and drove 
the peasants into collective and state 
farms. Millions perished in this great 
agrarian counter-revolution, and, of 
‘ourse, millions of cattle as well. If 
under the last Tsar there were 58 
nillion head of cattle and under 


Bertram D. WoLFE is author of 
Three Who Made a Revolution, a 
sudy of Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. 
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the NEP 66 million, by 1941 the 
cattle had shrunk to only 53 million 
—not only less than under the NEP, 
but even less than under the last 
Tsar. And today, in 1953, after all 
the annexation of new lands, First 
Secretary Khrushchev reports that 
there are only 56 million head of 
cattle of all kinds—still less than 
under the NEP and under the Tsar. 

What remedies does Khrushchev 
propose? 

1. To make two scapegoats grow 
where one grew before. Therefore, ex- 
police chief Beria is now added to 
the list of scapegoats, along with 
Andreyev and other Ministers and 
Commissars who preceded him. Now 
Lavrenti Beria had his faults, but 
he was a murderer of men—not cat- 
tle. He had nothing to do with agri- 
culture. The boss for the last few 
vears, the man responsible for the 
bankruptcy to which First Secretary 
Khrushchev referred, was none other 
than First Secretary Khrushchev him- 
self, 

2. To change the bureaucratic set- 
up, a sovereign, time-honored rem- 
edy: Cut down the number of min- 
istries if they have just been in- 
creased, increase them if they have 
recently been cut down. In this case, 
formed 
where there were three before. 

3. Finally, to admit a tiny bit of 
freedom, a touch of the stimulus of 
free private enterprise, some incen- 
tive for the enserfed peasant so that 
he may feel that, in some measure, he 


six ministries are to be 


is once more working for himself. 

So it was in Lenin’s day. First, 
Lenin tried to collectivize every- 
thing. The result was disastrous fail- 
ure and famine, strikes in the cities, 
rebellion in Kronstadt, insurrection 
in the countryside. Lenin retreated 
from full Communism to the com- 
parative freedom of the NEP. The 
farms prospered. Meat and corn and 
wheat increased. Heads of cattle in- 
creased. The standard of living of 
the workingmen in the cities in- 
creased. 1928 was the best year the 
mass of Russian workers and peasants 
have ever known under Communism. 
But the Bolsheviks were merely ap- 
plying an old Russian proverb: “Let 
the wool grow a little so that it can 
be cut better.” In 1929, the great 
drive for peasant expropriation and 
forced collectivization began. and 
they cut not only the wool, but also 
the hide and much of the flesh. 

At least 5 million peasants perish- 
ed. Famine raged in the cities. The 
losses in livestock were almost half 
the total number of animals which 
existed in 1928. 

Then. once more. the Communists 
decided to retreat—to let the wool 
grow a little again so that it could 
be sheared once more. This time, they 
retreated much less than in the NEP. 
but even this retreat was one more 
confession of the essential bank- 
ruptcy of Communism in agriculture. 
Along with the kolkhoz serfdom, the 
state now permitted each peasant 
family to own a diminutive private 
plot. In his free time, after his 
slavery on the kolkhoz, the peasant 
could cultivate for himself, in a kind 
of a hole-in-the-corner freedom. a 
tiny little plot of “free” land. 

In a few years, 18 million such 
tiny private-enterprise farms sprang 
up with an average of one acre of 
land, two-thirds of a cow, two-thirds 
of a pig, one and two-thirds sheep 
chickens. 
garden plots comprised only 5 per 
cent of all the arable land in the 
country, but—according to the Soviet 
Government’s own startling figures 
—this 5 per cent of the land pro- 
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RUSSIA conte 
duced 20 per cent of the total agri- 
cultural product of the U.S.S.R. On 
this small private plot, without trac- 
tor or kolkhoz implements, the peas- 
ant as peasant produced four times 
as much per acre as on the soulless 
feudal kolkhoz! And the privately 
tended cows gave more milk and 
more calves, the chickens more eggs 
and more chicks. 

Angered and alarmed by this evi- 
dence that the tiniest fragment of 
freedom is better than the slogan- 
ized slavery of Communism, the 
Party and Government once more be- 
gan a drive in 1939 to “collectivize 


the cattle.” With interruptions for 


the war, that drive has lasted from 
that day to this. And now, once more, 
its failure is recognized. 

Such is the record of a quarter 
of a century of forced collectiviza- 
tion and kolkhoz-sovkhoz slavery. 
After a third of a century of Com- 
munism, there is no country in the 
world more badly in need of an 
agrarian revolution than the Soviet 
Union. No further round of scape- 
goats, petty concessions and bureau- 
cratic shuffles will change the pic- 
ture. The remedy is not “Six minis- 
ters where three grew before.” 

The remedy was known to Tsar 
Alexander II when he decreed the 


Emancipation of 1861. The remedy 
was known to Lincoln when he freed 
the slaves and signed the Homestead 
Acts giving state lands to any farm. 
er who would till them. The remedy 
was even known to Lenin when he 
reluctantly decreed the NEP. The 
remedy was known, too, to Dean 
Swift, who was born in 1667 and who 
wrote in his Gulliver’s Travels that 
“Whoever could make two ears of 
corn or two blades of grass grow 
upon a spot where only one grew 
before, would deserve better of man- 
kind and do more essential service 
to his country than the whole race 
of politicians put together.” 





Reds Fight Masaryk's Memory 29 Peter zent 


5 ew ComMUNIstTs in Czechoslo- 
vakia have recently launched 
an all-out attack on the memory of 
Thomas G. Masaryk. This is quite 
a turnabout, because for years they 
claimed to be his “true” followers. 
Between the two world wars, they at- 
tacked practically everybody, but 
hesitated to malign Masaryk. Even 
Nazis avoided reviling the late Pres- 
ident Liberator. 
Klement Gottwald became President, 
he came to pay homage to Masaryk’s 
grave at Lany. 

Communists are masters at appro- 
priating for themselves famous fig- 
Jan Hus, King 
George of Podebrady, the authors of 


the national 


When Communist 


ures of history. 


Bozena 
Nemcova and Jan Neruda, the com- 
poser Bedrich Smetana, the novelist 
Alois Jirasek (to name but a few) 
are now presented to the nation as 
the forerunners of Communism. For 
a long time, it seemed that the same 
fate was in store for Thomas G. Mas- 
aryk. What prevented it? Why the 


attempt to destroy his memory? 


renaissance 


PETER ZENKL, former Mayor of 
Prague and Czech Vice Premier, is 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Council of Free Czechoslovakia. 
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In the first place, many Czechoslo- 
vaks today knew Masaryk not only 
from history books, but from per- 
sonal experience. It would be dif- 
ficult for the Communists to claim 
him as a friend of Bolshevism when 
everybody knows that in 1918 he or- 
dered the Czechoslovak legions to 
fight the Bolsheviks. It would be 
difficult to claim that he had been an 
enemy of Western culture when so 
many readers know that, in his book 
Russia and Europe, he stated ex- 
pressly that the best Russians were 
“Westerners.” Masaryk’s criticism 
of Marxism in The Social Problem 
and his condemnation of Bolshevik 
atrocities in World Revolution stand 
out too vividly to be passed over by 
the Communists. Masaryk and world 
Communism do not have a single 
point in common. 

Second, to the great majority of 
the Czechoslovak people. Masaryk 
himself represented an ideal of the 
human personality—in honesty, dig- 
nity and nobility. For Czechoslo- 
vaks, he symbolized man’s ability to 
rise above the sordidness of everyday 
life. Such an ideal is extremely de- 
structive to Communist aims. Ac- 
cording to their teachings, to be an 
efficient cog in their machinery a 


man must believe only in a mouthful 
of bread and the Communist whip. 
If a slave is to become pliant as clay, 
everything he once held dear must 
be dragged through the mud. In 
Communist eyes, a Czechoslovak who 
reveres Masaryk’s memory is unreli- 
able, capable of revolting at any mo- 
ment. As a symbol and idea of 
moral virtues showing a way out, 
Masaryk must be destroyed. 

Beneath the Communist fury. the 
main concern is not Masaryk but the 
Czechoslovak people. Masaryk’s place 
in history cannot be challenged 
seriously by Communist vilification. 
The attack on Masaryk is actually an 
attack on the Czechoslovak people’ 
love of liberty. When Communists 
tear down a monument to Masaryk. 
they are insulting all free men, be 
cause it was Masaryk who most per 
sistently taught love and respect for 
freedom. In attempting to destroy 
Masaryk, the Communists can gauge 
to what extent they have succeeded in 
undermining Czechoslovaks’ faith in 
the future. 

How will the Czechoslovak people 
answer the Communist hate call 
paign? In demonstrations at Pilsen, 
Ostrava and _ elsewhere, 
they have already given their answer 


Moravska 
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A CONVERSATION PIECE 


HE HOT AIR is gone, but the cocktail parties have be- 
t. Fresh from Europe to the apartments of the 
Eastern seaboard have come political experts, informed 
observers, cultural leaders, anonymous diplomatic 
sources and the like. Everywhere is conversation, and 
everywhere the conversation is the same. 

—Take Iran, for example. A populous but poverty- 
stricken country whose main source of revenue has 
been cut off, old Persia’s streets have heard the beat 
of Army horsemen, the slogans of Communist agitators, 
the mournful shuffle of shoeless feet. Since gruff Ali 
Razmara was killed three years ago, Iran has had 
fantastic upheavals. The British lion, clawless now, has 
sat erect and motionless, unwilling to extend a paw. 
The American eagle has flapped first one wing, then 
another, dodging stones from all sides. What will hap- 
pen next in Iran? What can we do? Who has been 
who in Persia since Cyrus and Xerxes? 

“Well,” said the voice in the corner, booming from 
beneath an Old Fashioned, “how do you expect us to 
do anything when all these Communists have been down 
in Washington so many years? Those Commies and left- 
wingers, they write all the books, they run the State 
Department and all the foreign-policy places—how can 
anyone get a straight picture? First let’s get those Reds 
out and then we'll know what to do. And it won’t be 
hard, either.” 

—Japan ten years ago was a mortal foe; the heads 
of Tojo and Togo and Yamashita stood on penny-arcade 
walls as targets for the baseballs thrown by itinerant 
sailors. Five years ago, Japan was the Mary Magdalene 
of nations, reclaimed by MacArthur and his land reforms, 
cwil-liberties codes, labor-relations acts. Our soldiers 
walked in the alleys of Japanese slums and nobody 
whistled, nobody booed. We gave Japan a peace treaty 
and independence. Today, her writers and scholars look 
across the Pacific to San Francisco and grow angry; 
they look across the China Sea to Peking and see light, 
hope, wisdom. Her businessmen work hard again and, 
each night, dream longingly of the China market. What 
will happen to Japan? Who knows her? 

“Well,” said the other voice, a bit defensive behind 
4 Manhattan, “of course you can’t have a policy so long 
as the best people we have are terrorized. These snooper- 
ptobers—why, every time they open their mouths, we 
lose an ally. The Foreign Service is demoralized—and 
the Press, too. You simply can’t have an intelligent 
discussion of these problems any more—everyone is 
afraid to talk. Why, you even hint at a progressive idea 
and Congress has you on the carpet. No, sir, you’ve 
got to win the Battle of Washington first—then you'll be 
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By Anatole Shub 


able to take another look at the world and meet these 
challenges dynamically.” 

—They buried Joseph Stalin in March, Malenkov and 
Beria and Khrushchev, They buried Stalin in March 
and appealed for “unity” in April and canonized Lenin 
(again) in May. They brought gruff Gregory Zhukov 
out of isolation and caressed his hero’s mantle, Malenkov 
and Beria and Khrushchev. When the Moscow sun 
began to broil, Beria was through; the old killer was 
marked for killing. Six months after Stalin’s corpse 
grew cold, Nikita Khrushchev had his Party shirt and 
Georgi Malenkov his Government trousers. Can they go 
on this way? Who really knows? What can we do? 

“Sure we understand Russia,” said the man with the 
Old Fashioned, “now that we're getting those Commie 
mudslingers and cookie pushers out of the way. We’re 
being tough with those Asiatic hordes and, if need be. 
we'll negotiate with ’em, too. Of course, business is busi- 
ness, and if they want to do business, we'll do it in the 
real, tough old American way. Just as long as they 
know we've got their Red agents out of Washington, 
they’ll know we’re not giving them any Yaltas. And 
we've got a peace in Korea, too.” 

“Of course Russia is difficult to understand,” said 
the man with the Manhattan, “and even more so with all 
these know-nothings running our policy. This is a time 
for real delicacy and flexibility in our foreign policy— 
and those know-nothings cut the budget for atomic 
bombers. How can we attain delicacy and flexibility so 
long as our best people don’t feel free to fathom Soviet 
intentions, to make a new approach to these problems? 
How can we even begin to understand the new regime 
in Russia when men of intelligence and integrity are 
under fire everywhere in America?” 

In the outside room, a man who had had too much 
lay dizzy on a divan, mumbling the strange names of 
people and places and things: “Sheikh Abdullah . . . 
Mendés-France . . . Ceylon rubber . . . White Flag Com- 
munists .. . Odria ... Zahedi . . . Cambodia . . . Zone 
B ... Istiqlal .. .” And on and on he went, moaning as 
he conjured up these strange visions. 

His attractive wife, moved by his misery, leaned over 
and gave him a cheerful kiss. “Darling,” she said, “why 
do you get yourself so sick over these things? Nobody 
else is worrying about them.” 

“But the world ... ,” he mumbled, “so many problems 

. new developments . . . outmoded policies . . . such 
a big world... .” 

“Oh, darling,” said his wife, “haven’t you heard? 
We're not discussing the world this year—only McCarthy. 
Isn’t it awful?” 
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DIALOGUE 


IN BAGHDAD 


An American and an Arab Socialist, an engineer, 


attempt to discuss Israel and the Arab refugees, 


but they can find practically no common ground 


By Sidney Lens 


SAT IN as umpire in a friendly 

discussion between an American 
and an Arab in Baghdad’s Zia Hotel. 
The Zia fronts on the main street of 
town, Al Rashid, and backs on the 
muddy river of Biblical fame, the 
Tigris. It was recently immortalized, 
so to speak, when Agatha Christie 
made it the subject of her mystery, 
They Came to Baghdad. The discus- 
sion which I umpired seemed as 
bizarre as the mystery, only more 
fateful. 

The Arab was a young engineer, 
recently out of college, with a broad 
smile and eager face. 

“You call yourself a Socialist,” the 
American was saying. 

SipnEy LENs is the author of Left, 
Right and Center and The Counter- 
feit Revolution. He has just completed 
a tour of Asia and the Middle East. 
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“Yes, of course.” 

“As a Socialist, you are opposed to 
the feudal classes of the Arab na- 
tions; you fight to destroy the land- 
lord system and the corrupt govern- 
ments which rise from it. You keep 
saying that progress is impossible 
unless feudalism is destroyed. You 
want a modern nation, an industrial 
nation, with a democratic socialist 
government.” 

The Arab was getting impatient. 
“Naturally.” 

“Well, then, why are you opposed 
to Israel? There. they have destroyed 
every vestige of feudalism, even in 
the Arab sectors of the country. They 
have established a modern mechan- 
ized farm system. They have the 
most socialist collective farms in the 
world, the kibbutzim; even you ad- 
mire them. They are undertaking 
modern irrigation on a truly mon- 





umental scale, they are evolving a 
large up-to-date factory system, and 
so on. Yet, as a Socialist, presumably 
an internationalist. . . .” 

“T am an internationalist.” 

“Yet you favor the governments 
in Arab states which you say are 
corrupt and mceuthpieces for feudal. 
ism, against a Jewish state which 
you yourself admit is progressive.” 

“No, I don’t admit it.” The Amer. 
ican paused, and the Arab rose to the 
rebuttal, 

“The Arab governments,” he start- 
ed obliquely, “cannot fight Israel, 
They are too corrupt. Before they at- 
tack, they must come to an agreement 
on how to divide the country before. 
hand, and that they can’t do. Most 
of their governments are too greedy 
and their leaders too ambitious.” 

“That proves my point.” 

“No, it doesn’t. I’m coming to 
that. Israel can be beaten only if we 
succeed in destroying the reaction- 
ary governments and establishing a 
united socialist Arab nation from 
Cairo to Baghdad.” 

“But,” insisted the American, “if 
you do that, you will presumably 
start a large-scale modernization 
program. You’ve just told me that, in 
the north of Syria alone, you could 
easily settle 5 million additional 
people, and that ancient Mesopota- 
mia used to house 30 million instead 
of its present 5. If you really mean 
what you say, then it will be no prob- 
lem to take care of your surplus 
population. You could even take care 
of the surplus Jewish population in 
Israel.” 

“You’ve missed my argument. The 
State of Israel, you see, is an im 
perialist state. What’s more, it is 4 
theocratic state based on one relig- 
ion, not on a common national cit- 
izenship. The Jews are committed to 
‘ingather’ their thirteen million ‘ex: 
iles’ from the Diaspora. You've been 
to Israel; you know they are almost 
starving now with a million-and-@ 
half people. How can they take care 
of 13 or even 5 million without ex 
panding? I’m especially afraid that 
they will expand at our expense once 
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we do have a socialist government in 
Arabia.” 

“But,” retorted the 
“wouldn’t a socialist Arab state be 
glad to invite the Jewish refugees 
from Europe to live here? As a So- 
cialist, aren’t you committed to help 
all those people who are persecuted 
by tyrants? If you had had your so- 
cialist Arabia in 1943 while Hitler 
was killing 6 million Jews, wouldn’t 
you have offered them a haven?” 

“Yes, probably so. | certainly 


American, 


them cultural autonomy, the right to 
teach Hebrew to their children, to 
publish their own books, worship as 
they please, etc. They could be, and 
would be, a useful and equal minor- 
ity. But not a separate theocratic 
state with imperialistic designs.” 
The American wouldn’t concede, 
and the argument continued for 
hours. If you had a perfect world, 
he insisted, there would be neither a 
Jewish, nor a German, nor a Greek, 
nor a Turkish, nor a Pakistani or In- 


& 


been to Palestine refugee camps in 
Jericho and Jerusalem, had seen and 
spoken to the people. I had been to 
five Arab states. 1 had also visited 
Israel, seen its development and its 
refugee camps, Ma’abarot. There 
were no simple guideposts for reach- 
ing the truth. 

At the Aqaba camp in Jericho, 
there were 30.000 people living at the 
miserable subsistence level of $1.50 
per month in UN-supplied foodstuffs. 


Their diet consisted mainly of a 
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sympathize with the Jewish victims. 
And you know that here in Baghdad 
the Jews were well liked up until the 
war. In fact, the tens of thousands 
who have left have created a sort of 
crisis for us, because they were all 
experienced tradesmen, accountants, 
bankers and administrators whom we 
haven’t been able to replace. I per- 
sonally would want our country to do 
its share or more than its share in 
bringing Jewish victims of Hitler to 
our country. But that’s not the same 
as bringing the whole Jewish world 
population here. Nor is it the same as 
giving them a corner of our country 
where they have their own state. 
Even if we had 10 million Jews here, 
it would be OK. We ought to give 
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dian refugee problem. He didn’t feel 
that the victors at Yalta should have 
agreed to move millions of people 
from Danzig or the Sudetenland or 
Bulgaria or Silesia away from their 
homes to destitution and_ privation 
elsewhere. Yet, this was the world 
as it existed. In that world, where 
should the Jews go who had been 
uprooted by Hitler and were now 
threatened by Malenkov? 

The Arab listened attentively, po- 
litely. But why should Jewish refu- 
gees, he argued, solve their problem 
at the expense of a million Arab 
refugees? How do two wrongs make 
one right? he asked. 

As I listened, I turned the whole 
problem over in my own mind, I had 


‘AN IMPERIALIST, THEOCRATIC STATE’? 


mixed flour baked into flat bread 
without yeast. No decent human be- 
ing could fail to be affected by their 
plight. 

Yet, Jordan itself had many people 
who were worse off. In the camp at 
least, there were sanitary outdoor 
toilets, some schools for children, 
some provision for the aged and in- 
firm. But quite a few poor Jordanese 
peasants had none of these “lux- 
uries.” And here in Baghdad, on the 
east side, in a_ section which is 
cynically called El Asaman—the 
Capitol—you could see mud huts and 
poverty which made the Aqaba refu- 
gees look like Park Avenue debu- 
tantes. The stench of manure being 
dried for sale and for heating pur- 
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BAGHDAD CONTINUED 


poses, the multiple odors of human 
excrement, the unadorned and un- 
furnished huts, the tattered clothes 
of the residents, were sights that 
would sear themselves into your sys- 
tem for eternity. But these were not 
refugees of “Jewish imperialists”; 
they were refugees of the vicious 
sheikhs in the Iraqi province of 
Amera—60,000 to 200,000 of them 
(the estimates vary widely), by any 
count at least twice as many as those 
in the biggest refugee camp in Jor- 
dan. 

More damning is the attitude of 
the Palestinian refugees themselves. 
I spoke with scores of them both at 
Aqaba and in the old city of Jer- 
usalem. They hated the British be- 
cause the British started all this 
fighting and then got out from un- 
der, didn’t give them any guns or 
any help. They hated the Jews be- 
cause the Jews had their land. But 
they hated the Arab governments at 
least as much and probably more 
actively than the other two. The gov- 
ernments, they said (just about unan- 
imously), had sold them down the 
river during the war, had collapsed 
like accordions because they were 
corrupt. They were now uninterested 
in the plight of the people they had 
made refugees. During the war, the 
Mufti of Jerusalem and the Arab 
governments had asked them to leave 
their homes; now they had forgotten 
all about them. Most felt that they 
were making a handsome profit from 
UN relief. 

On the other hand, on the Jewish 
side, the 720,000 refugees had been 
cared for entirely differently. They 
had been settled first in tents. then 
in wooden huts, finally in pre-fabri- 
cated aluminum homes. Each group 
was placed near farms or factories 
where they could find work, and near 
strips where they would eventually 
build a permanent life for themselves 
in agriculture or industry. Not all 
these people had been absorbed as 
yet into Israel’s economy: in fact, 
the procéss was much slower than 
had been anticipated, because 200,- 
000 were still in temporary quarters. 
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But things were happening in Israel. 
The state was definitely resettling its 
immigrants, while the Arab states 
were content to let them fester for 
what most refugees felt was a politi- 
cal purpose, a bargaining issue with 
the UN. 

I could think back to another kind 
of “refugee” problem. In Israel, I 
visited the “triangle,” seven villages 
of Arabs fronting on the Jordan still 
living under martial law. In El Tire, 
the prewar population was 3,600, to- 
day it was 4,000. Yet, the Arabs who 
previously cultivated some 36,000 
dunams now owned only 8,000. In 
Taibeh, 4,000 owned 35,000 dunams 
previously; today, 5,000 had to ma- 
nage on 10,000 dunams. Not a single 
one of these people had ever left 
Israel. But the new state was jittery: 
it feared another attack. In the back 
of its mind, it wanted to settle this 
danger spot with Jewish kibbutzim. 
The kibbutz was, after all, the heart 
of the Israeli defense back in 1948 
and 1949. Israel could not possibly 
raise an army big enough to patrol 
its borders and simultaneously feed 
itself. But a kibbutz on the frontier 
served a double purpose, military and 
agricultural. 

Yet, why should an Arab fellah 
lose his land on this account? The 
thought had occurred to me in Israel. 
A Jewish union official who took me 
around also felt the same way about 
it, hoped that the problem would 
soon be resolved. An Arab Socialist 
who had favored bi-nationalism—a 
Jewish-Arab state for Palestine—told 
me: 

“The Mufti used to tell us the Jews 
will take your land, steal your prop- 
erty. The Mufti was a reactionary, 
like Hitler. I opposed him then and 
oppose him now. But many of our 
villagers say he was right. We did 
lose our land. I myself had 123 
dunams before and a good house. 
Now I have nothing.” 

The Israeli Government used a 
flimsy technicality to take the land. 
It passed a law that those people who 
were not on Israeli soil on a certain 
date during the fighting forfeited 





their property. The “triangle” up. 
fortunately was occupied by Iragj 
troops until Jewish troops drove 
them out late in the war. But these 
Arabs had stayed put all through the 
war on what is now Israeli soil. 

Israe. had one problem—security; 
the Arab people had another—land, 
No one could gainsay the improve. 
ments that the state had made in this 
area. It had built schools, introduced 
some irrigation (although not nearly 
as much as in Jewish areas). had de. 
stroyed for all practical purposes the 
power of the effendi and the mukhtars 
and replaced them with village coun- 
cils. Most Israeli Arabs admitted 
that productivity had been doubled 
and that the earnings of those people 
who did have some land were far 
higher than previously. Furthermore. 
the villagers across the way, about 
100 yards off in Jordan, were visibly 
worse off—much worse. 

The more you poked into the sub- 
ject, the more confused it became. 
What appeared as just at first glance 
became unjust or muddled under 
scrutiny. This was one debate it was 
difficult to umpire—even if everyone 
remained calm and friendly, which 
was unusual. 

Back in Baghdad, the American 
turned to his Arab friend: 

“The Arab refugee, I concede, 
shoudn’t be made to suffer for the 
crimes of his leaders. No little man 
should be hurt because of the mis- 
deeds of the big men. Looking at it 
as of here and now. maybe a crime 
has been committed against these 
people. But looking at it in historical 
perspective, Israel is a big step for- 
ward—a modern economic and social 
system in the midst of all these back- 
ward states in the Middle East. We 
in America, you will remember. had 
a similar experience, We also pushed 
some people out to make room for 4 
higher type of civilization. But you 
can’t give the United States back to 
the Indians now, can you?” 

The young engineer was immedi- 
ately up on his feet, boiling. 

“We,” said the internationalist 
Arab socialist, “are not Indians!” 
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By Bruno Shaw 


HOW TO 
SELL OUT 
KOREA 


A sure formula for disaster 


HROUGH THE mountains and 
ore of Europe and Asia, a 
long river flows behind the Iron 
Curtain. At the end is a delta 
formed by the heaped-up countries 
that have been sold down the river. 
The list of countries that have been 
taken for a ride on its capacious 
bosom is long, but there is always 
room for one more. Korea, possibly, 
may be next in line. 

The traditional Communist pro- 
cedure in situations such as that with 
which Korea is now confronted is 
for the Communists to offer one 
“final,” “equitable” solution for uni- 
fication. Not at once, of course—not 
until every last ounce of stamina of 
the West has been worn down, and 
not until the Reds have won many 
important concessions before the 
final showdown. Then the offer of 
“equitable” unification of Korea will 
come. It may very well be something 
like this: 

That all citizens of Korea, north 
and south, will vote in an open elec- 
tion. Members of Parliament will be 
elected by all the people, and the 
President and Vice President will be 
chosen by popular vote. The joker, 
however, will be the requirement that 
if the President is elected from South 


Bruno SHAW, commentator for 
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President Syngman Rhee signs the 1948 Constitution creating 


the UN-sponsored Republic of Korea—Just “a scrap of paper”? 


Korea, the Vice President shall be 
chosen from North Korea; and that, 
because it would be “too hasty” to 
overthrow the present institutions all 
at once, the voting shall take place 
separately in North and South Korea 
—each side selecting a certain num- 
ber of representatives to Parliament, 
and each side to be represented by 
a certain number of Cabinet mem- 
bers. And so, it will be pointed out, 
there will be a “coalition” govern- 
ment of all Korea, and thus a “uni- 
fied” nation. 

President Rhee and other South 
Korean leaders would accept this 
“solution,” of course, only over their 
dead bodies. We would object to it, 
having seen what has happened under 
similar circumstances in Europe as 
well as Asia, But our allies in the 
United Nations, after clucking over 
it a little while, might gang up on 
us to accept it as “the best that can 
be done.” 

Thus, with history repeating itself 
amid the same kind of mentality that 
prevailed in the late 1930s, the after- 
math of currently indicated UN 
policy could be much like what fol- 
lowed in the wake of European capi- 
tulations to similar tactics of the 
Nazis. Only now our American 
liberals, instead of admitting that 
what they are witnessing in Moscow 
and. Peking is precisely what they 
then. saw in Berlin and Rome, seem 
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utterly bewitched by their own ra- 
tionalizations. 

India has now become the prin- 
cipal spokesman for Red China at 
the United Nations. Indian national- 
ists are aware that for centuries 
China, not India, has been the moral, 
spiritual and political leader of Asia. 
Without China, India, as a nation, is 
like a barnacle without a ship. 

It will be the Indians, who are 
more personable and more plausible 
than the Russians, who will try to 
convince us that we must accept the 
procedure I have outlined for “uni- 
fication” of Korea; and that we then 
must immediately admit Red China 
to the United Nations. Thus, India 
would at one soft blow achieve two 
aims with which her leaders are 
at present obsessed. First, she will 
have been responsible for leading in 
the “settlement” of the “Korea prob- 
lem”; and, secondly, she will have a 
Far Eastern “big brother” in China 
in whose company it will be re- 
spectable to appear openly. 

That Korea will be sold down the 
river by this “solution,” that the 
Chinese people will irrevocably be 
tossed to the wolves, and that this 
“solution” will inevitably — bring 
disaster to all Southeast Asia and 
the Pacific countries should not, of 
course, deter anyone. There’ is 
plenty of room, after all, down the 
river. 
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The Vision of 


Heinrich Heine 


By Lewis Corey 





Lewis Corey, who passed away last week, was a man of 
broad interests and acute perceptions. As this, his last 
article, shows, he was an individualist who could never 
accept pat formulas and was always seeking new in- 
sights into society. One of the founders of the U.S. 
Communist party, he could not long stomach its harsh 
and rigid doctrines. But this never led him to abandon 
his lifelong participation in humanitarian causes. In his 
writings on economic affairs, in his teaching at Antioch 
College and in his work with trade unions, Mr. Corey 
was constantly revising his conceptions in the light of 
new facts—but all within the enduring framework of a 
deep respect for the unfettered development of the 
human personality. His interest in art, literature and 
science led him to many fresh approaches to social 
problems, and his warm, optimistic personality won him 
the friendship of many colleagues. Although we are 
proud indeed to publish his last article, we shall miss 
Lewis Corey very much. He was a man of character. 





ORE THAN a hundred years ago, the great German 
Mere: Heinrich Heine foresaw Fascism and Com- 
munism. A poet of love and human freedom, Heine was 
also a keen student of social-political movements. with a 
critical understanding of their aspirations and limitations. 
Two of the most amazing expressions of this understand- 
ing were his chilling previsions of Communism and 
Fascism. 

An associate of the leaders of French and German 
revolutionary movements, which were coming to be 
known as “communism,” Heine was only too aware of 
their fanatical assurance of possessing final “truth.” 
Writing from Paris in June 1842, he said: 


“Communism is the secret name of the dread 
antagonist setting proletarian rule with all its con- 
sequences against the present bourgeois regime. It 
will be a frightful duel. How will it end? ... We know 


only this much: Communism, though little discussed 
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now and loitering in hidden garrets on miserable 

straw pallets, is the dark hero destined for a great, if 

temporary, role in the modern tragedy, and only waits 
for his cue to make his entrance.” 

Three weeks later, Heine wrote that a general war 
among Russia, Germany and France “would be only the 
first act of the great melodrama, the prologue as it 
were.” He went on: 

“The second act is the European and the World 
Revolution, the great duel between the destitute and 
the aristocracy of wealth; and in that there will be 
no mention of either nationality or religion: there 
will be only one fatherland, the globe, and only one 
faith, that in happiness on earth. . . . There may be 
only one flock then and one shepherd—one free 
shepherd with an iron staff. and a shorn-alike, bleat- 
ing-alike human herd! Wild. gloomy times are roar- 
ing toward us... .” 


Eight years earlier. Heine had a prevision of Hitlerism. 
It appeared in his book. Philosophy and Religion in 
Germany, part of his persisting campaign against the 
ideologues of German reaction and their glorification 
of medievalism. The brilliant skepticism and irony of 
this campaign has tended. perhaps, to obscure its mean- 
ingful theoretical content. If Germany—and the world— 
had given more attention to the unpleasant, reactionary 
content of German philosophy. which Heine mercilessly 
exposed, much evil might have been averted. 

The philosophy and romanticism of Germany in their 
dominant expression were opposed to humanism. liberal 
democracy and cosmopolitanism. The German romantics, 
unlike the French. yearned for medieval order, hierarchy 
and submission. Their reactionary ideas included anti- 
Semitism: Fichte, for example, whose “guild socialism” 
ended up as state socialism, damned the Jews as “a state 
within the state.” 

They were obsessed with love of the absolutes in 
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philosophies of “organism.” Adam Miiller’s concept of 
“organic community” meant a medieval corporate order, 
whose authoritarian state gave total expression to all 
material and spiritual activities of mankind, and so 
became the “supreme” realization of human living. (A 
later Austrian disciple of Miiller’s, Othmar Spann, de- 
veloped a totalitarian system of “universalist” economics 
which the Nazis accepted.) 

The “organic” conception gave birth to some weird 
ideas of society and the state. August von Haxtausen, 
the historian, whom Heine called “a Westphalian cabbage 
squire—one Jack Ass,” argued that, as there are four 
ements in nature, so there are four political classes— 
nobility. clergy, bourgeois and peazsants—which must be 
kept apart. on the model of the corporate hierarchy of 
the Middle Ages. This yearning for a totalitarian state 
was climaxed by Hegel. the philosopher of dialectical 
idealism. He began as an enthusiast for the “rights of 
man” proclaimed by the French Revolution of 1789 and 
ended as an apologist and favorite of the Prussian 
monarchy. In addition to his theory of an absolute state 
as the manifestation of the “idea” in history, Hegel re- 
pudiated cosmopolitanism and peace in favor of national 
states organized for war because, he insisted. war is 
not only necessary but good for mankind. 

Today, the contribution of German philosophy to Hit- 
lerism is obvious. But Heine foresaw it in 1834: 


“These doctrines have developed revolutionary 
forces that wait only for the day when they can erupt 
and fill the world with terror and amazement. There 
will be Kantians forthcoming who will hear nothing 
of piety in the visible world . . . and with sword and 
axe will mercilessly churn the soil of our European 
life. Armed Fichteans will enter the lists, whose fanati- 
cism of will can be curbed neither by fear nor by 
self-interest, for they live in the spirit and defy matter. 
... But the most terrible of all will be the natural 
philosophers, [who] can call up the demoniac energies 
of old Germanic pantheism, and then there will awake 
that fighting folly that we find among the ancient 
Germans, that fight, neither to kill nor to conquer. 
but simply to fight. Christianity has—and this is its 
fairest merit—somewhat mitigated that brutal German 
lust for battle. But it could not destroy it; and once 
the restraining talisman. the Cross, is broken, the 
savagery of old battles will flare up again, of the in- 
sane berserk rage of which the Nordic bards have so 
much to say and sing. That talisman is brittle. The day 
will come when it will pitiably collapse. Then the old 
stone gods will rise from forgotten rubble and rub 
the dust of a thousand years from their eyes: and 
Thor will leap up and with his giant hammer start 
smashing Gothic cathedrals.” 


An authoritarian worm gnawed at the heart of German 
philosophy and education, which so influenced the 
nineteenth-century world. Heine saw the worm and 
impaled it for all time. What Heine reported some 
contemporary “radical” students as doing, the Nazis 
did on a terrifying scale—they “drew up proscription 
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lists; anyone descended in as much as the seventh degree - 
from a Frenchman, Jew or Slav was condemned to exile.” 

Heine’s prevision of Hitlerism came from his under- 
standing of German philosophy, and from his awareness 
of the shoddy development of “freedom” in a feudal- 
capitalist Germany. “Obedience to their ruler’s due.” 
wrote Heine about the 36 German despots. “from 
Christian and (much more) from Jew.” He mocked the 
authoritarian German professor: “He'll make a neat 
System and keep it in line. . . . He'll fill all the gaps in 
Creation’s design.” Finally, one stanza from his satirical 
poem on German freedom: 

“You, however, must, you see, 
Listen to your lords and heed ’em. 
Hold your tongue and bend your knee, 
And you'll have a future, Freedom.” 

As amazing. and perhaps more so, was Heine’s previs- 
ion of Communism in action. The liberals and radicals of 
Heine’s generation feared Tsarist Russia as the active 
policeman of reaction. But Heine’s fear of Russia went 
much deeper. Where. in his later years, Marx hoped for 
a Communist revolution in Russia to give the signal for 
a European uprising. Heine saw revolutionary reaction 
issuing from there. His prevision came. perhaps. more 
from his sensitive intuition than from logic. but if 
that is the case. they were informed intuitions inspired by 
his study of social movements. 

A revolutionary. Heinrich Heine now and then in the 
1840s called himself “a communist.” Actually. his 
political ideas were a kind of non-utopian socialism as 
shaped by the doctrines of Saint-Simon, one of the more 
realistic of the early socialists. Although Heine often 
spoke hopefully of the proletariat. he never enshrined it 
in mystical sentimentalism the way Marx did. In his 
Confessions, Heine exploded the mystique of “proletarian 


> when he compared “what used to 


class consciousness’ 
be called hatred of the Jews” with “what today they call 
hatred of the proletariat for the rich.” 

Marx cultivated Heine. although Friedrich Engels dis- 
missed him as a “smutty fellow.” According to Marxist 
hagiography. Marx advised Heine to sing of the “suffer- 
ings of the oppressed” instead of the “sufferings of 
passionate lovers.” Actually, Heine had been singing of 
the oppressed long before he met Marx. Marx wamed 
his ideas sung by Heine. 

Biographers of Marx stress his friendship with the 
poet. It was Marx who. in 1844, sought the friendship of 
Heine. to whose house in Paris came German exiles as 
well as French intellectuals and radicals. And Heine. 
thank God. did not follow Marx’s advice on whose “suf- 
ferings” to write about. Some of his finest lyrical poetry 
was written in the years after he came to know Marx. 
while in his prose writings are analyses and ideas which 
can help us understand the Marxist totalitarian evil that 
the Communist Manifesto loosed upon the world. 

The Marxist-Communist hagiographers all write about 
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HEINE CONTINUED 


the “friendship,” but they never mention Heine’s fore- 
bodings on Communism. An American 
Frederic Ewen, a Marxist-Communist-liner, quotes (in 
his introduction to a Heine anthology published in 
1948) the Heine passages which constitute a prevision of 
Fascism; and he asks: “Dachau, Belsen, Maidanek—are 
they not the fulfilment of Heine’s predictions?” But 
Ewen suppresses the passages which are Heine’s prevision 
of Communism as despotism and terror. This “revolu- 
tionary” confusion appears in another Heine biography 
by Francois Fejt6 published in England in 1946. Fejto 
insists that “Marx seduced Heine with his pitiless and 
incorruptible logic.” In the book’s final chapter, “Political 
Testament,” Heine is claimed for Communism—he 
“thought of Marx with his glittering eyes,” whose ideas 
“he believed on the point of realization,” and “hailed 
the Communists on his death-bed.” Fejté’s animus 
appears perhaps in his characterization of Heine as “a 
Caesarist in the revolutionary sense of the term, both 
democrat and socialist”! 

What enabled Heine to foresee the horrors of Com- 
munism? I can suggest only the outlines of an answer. 

The tragedy of the radicals of Heine’s generation 
came from their impatience. Feudalism, despite the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic broom which 
swept over Europe, still survived everywhere to oppose 
progressive social change. The impatient radicals were 
without a deepgoing faith in liberal democracy; they 
wanted a shortcut to a new world. All the proposals for 
a shortcut—from the utopian “socialist” colonies of 
Cabet, Owens and Fourier to the state-Communism of 
Marx—promised a final act of liberation. They all by- 
passed the need for a development of liberal democracy, 
and their proposals all had a totalitarian potential. 

The shortcut proposals for social change attracted 
Heine, too. But he never fell into their totalitarian trap. 
His love of freedom and his skeptical mistrust of absolutes 
in any guise prevented it. 

One analysis will illustrate my point about Heine’s 
mistrust of absolutes: Both he and Marx were critics of 
Hegel’s philosophy. But where Marx moved backward 
to deterministic acceptance of an absolute state, Heine 
moved forward to popular democracy and freedom. 

While Marx rejected the idealism of Hegel, he re- 
tained the essentials of Hegelian philosophy in materialis- 
tic form. In so doing, Marx accepted the absolutism and 
determinism of Hegel’s idealism; he differed with the 
master on conclusions, but neither in approach nor in 
spirit. In Marx’s treatment of “materialism,” it became 
as grotesquely unreal as “idealism.” He was as dog- 
matically positive that Communism is the final fulfilment 
of history as Hegel in his insistence that Prussianism was. 
And both of them ended on the same spot: What is, is 
right. So, today, Communists argue that the Soviet 
Empire “is right” because “it is”—the fulfilment of 
History’s grand design. 


professor, 


The mystical and mystifying logic-chopping of Hegel 
and Marx met with no sympathy from Heine. In re. 
jecting the philosophy of Hegelian idealism, he also 
rejected its authoritarianism, its dogmatic insistence 
on the absolute state and its disregard of individual free. 
dom (which are characteristics of Marxist Communism, 
too). For all of Heine’s life and writings—from his 
turbulent youth to the seven-year tortured death on 
his “mattress grave”—were devoted to a defense and 
glorification of man, of his freedom and dignity. He 
looked upon man—the individual personality and being, 
the lover and the doer—as the focus of human living, 
the subject of history and society. Not their object, as 
Hegel and Marx considered man. 

His emphasis on individual freedom and dignity 
would alone separate Heine from Marx. Still another 
major difference existed: Where Marx saw no “way out” 
except through violent revolution, Heine insisted that 
“it all depends whether the word [revolution] will be 
uttered in quietly determined assemblies or shouted in 
rage by an uncontrollable mob.” And what Heine wrote 
of freedom brought a smile of contempt from Marx: 
“Freedom is the new religion of our time, and Christ 
is at least one of its high priests.” If he had been in 
Caesarian Rome, said Heine, he would not have written 
about Agrippa’s feast, “but of the Galileans whom they 
threw on the bonfires.” 

Finally, Heine escaped the totalitarian trap because 
of his profound understanding of man’s complicated soul. 
He saw no shortcuts to the “perfectibility” of man, of 
whose moral ambivalence he was fully aware. He had 
no faith in the revolutionaries’ belief that if only their 
panaceas were adopted they would make man perfect, 
and he denounced as “pretenders” the men who identi- 
fied the prophesied perfectibility with their own persons 
and actions. Heine scorned the god-like pretensions of 
the revolutionaries, including Marx; he wrote: 

“I have often pondered the story of the Babylonian 
king who considered himself almighty God, but who 
fell from the heights of his conceit to crawl like an 
animal on the ground and eat grass. This story § 
found in the great and splendid Book of Daniel. | 
recommend it, for the edification it provides, not only 
to my good friend Arnold Ruge, but also to my more 
stubborn friend Marx . . . [all] these godless self- 
appointed gods.” 

Within Heinrich Heine’s passionate gaiety and his 
glorification of what man might be, there was a deep- 
going humility, a sad sense of man’s limitations in the 
understanding of himself and his world. It saved him 
from the pride of would-be despots and from accepting 
their ideas. One suggestion of Heine’s mood appears it 
the final stanza of a poem: 

“. . God in heaven, 
Who can tell what may befall 
In this labyrinth of living! 
So it goes. God keep us all.” 
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Behind the 
Kashmir Coup 


Sheikh Abdullah's deposal steps up 
the Red infiltration of the province 


BoMBAY 

N THE NIGHT of August 8, 
Sheikh Mohammed  Abdul- 

lah, the legendary “Lion of Kash- 
mir,” protégé of Prime Minister 
Nehru, champion of “progressive 
secularism,” turned out to be noth- 
ing but a “stooge of the Western im- 
perialists.” A bewildered 24-year-old 
Yuvarajah, the technical head of the 
Kashmir State, unceremoniously re- 
lieved Sheikh Abdullah of his post as 
Prime Minister of Kashmir and, with- 
in a few hours, the new govern- 
ment, headed by Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed, a colleague of Sheikh 
Abdullah for many years, arrested 
the deposed Prime Minister under 
the Public Security Act of Kashmir. 
The charges against Abdullah were 
“disruptionism, corruption, nepotism, 
maladministration, and establishing 
of foreign contacts of a kind danger- 
ous to the peace and prosperity of 
the state.” He was also accused of 
conspiring with “a foreign imperial- 
ist power across the seas” to subvert 
the Delhi Agreement and establish 
an independent Kashmir State against 


ARTHUR ABNEY is the pen-name of a 
British newspaperman who has main- 
tained close contact with affairs. in 
Kashmir for the past several years. 
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By Arthur Abney 


ABDULLAH: WHO PULLED THE STRINGS? 


the wishes and interests of the people 
of Kashmir. 

To many cbservers, these charges 
had a familiar ring. What was be- 
wildering was the lack of subtlety in 
all these developments. 

The new Prime Minister, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed, in a broadcast 
immediately after assuming office, 
said: 

“The utterances and activities 
of our erstwhile colleagues make 
it clear that they have been think- 
ing in terms of carving out a por- 
tion of the state from the wreck- 
age as an ‘independent state.’ 
These moves have naturally the 
connivance and support of inter- 
ested foreign powers. .. .” 


Unofficial pronouncements from 
Kashmir and Delhi were less discreet 
about the officially vague charge 
about “foreign imperialist powers.” 
The Indian press and various Kash- 
mir “leaders” quite openly declared 
that the foreign power in question 
was none other than the United 
States, scheming to establish “bases 
in Kashmir” against the poor, de- 
fenseless new Chinese People’s Gov- 
ernment and that. other “citadel of 
peace,” the Soviet Union. 

The villain who so cleverly en- 
snared the Lion of Kashmir into 
this conspiracy was Adlai Stevenson. 


If further proof was necessary, it 
was reported that the UN observers 
in Srinagar had been seen photo- 
graphing various bridges in the city 
and offering cash rewards to the 
populace to incite them to agitate 
against the dismissal and arrest of 
Sheikh Abdullah. 

The Bombay weekly magazine 
Current, however, carried a different 
story in connection with the Kashmir 
incident. In its issue of September 2, 
Current wrote that the whole coup in 
Kashmir was planned in minute de- 
tail in New Delhi and, what was 
more interesting, that three profes- 
sional agitators, card-carrying mem- 
bers of the Indian Communist party, 
were sent to Srinagar under the 
auspices of the Indian Government, 
just prior to the coup, to prepare 
public opinion for the anticipated 
downfall of Sheikh Abdullah. 

The new Kashmir Cabinet report- 
edly includes such Communists or 
fellow-travelers as D. P. Dhar and 
Girdhari Lal Dogra. And the head of 
the Constituent Assembly, G. M. 
Sadiq, is a self-confessed Communist. 

The Communist party of India 
naturally went wild with joy over 
this latest development in Kashmir, 
which for years has been a bone of 
contention between India and Pak- 
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istan. Sailing under the popular flag 
of “secularism.” which they espouse 
together with Prime Minister Nehru, 
the Communists have triumphantly 
adopted the which 
Nehru has given this noble cause. 
And the company of such a “stalwart 
Moslem” as 


’ 


respectability 


secularist nationalist 


Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. India’s Food 
Minister, whose influence on the In- 





KASHMIR SHEPHERD: ‘LIBERATION’? 


dian Prime Minister is very strong 
indeed, naturally is a boon to the 
Communists. 

Wittingly or unwittingly aided by 
the Indian Government, which is still 
reeling under the powerful drug of 
the Communist peace offensive and 
the Korean armistice, the Indian 
Communists have been able to achieve 
simultaneously two things: They have 
successfully stepped up their infiltra- 
tion of Kashmir. which may well be- 
come the base for the Communiza- 
tion of India in the future, and they 
have poured oil on the spreading 
flames of anti-Americanism in India. 

Many political observers are be- 
wildered by the fact that the Indian 


Government has been silent on the 
serious charges of American inter- 
ference in Kashmir. They point out 
that the Indian Government—which 
usually is very sensitive about for- 
eign interference in the internal 
affairs of the country—has neither 
publicly denounced the U.S. Govern- 
ment nor refuted these 
charges. This has created the impres- 
sion that perhaps India’s Govern- 
situation for 


openly 


ment welcomes the 
reasons of its own and does not want 
to establish the true facts. 

The Communists complained that 
George V. Alien, the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to India, visited Kashmir fre- 
quently to persuade Sheikh Abdullah 
to join the American camp. Allen 
issued a categorical statement that 
he had never set foot in Kashmir 
since his arrival in India and labeled 
the charge a deliberate and malicious 
falsehood. 

It is quite apparent that, in spite 
of his dismissal and arrest, Sheikh 
Abdullah is still the most popular 
leader among the people of Kashmir. 
excepting perhaps the Hindu min- 
ority. Similarly, Sheikh Abdullah’s 
influence in the only major political 
organization in Kashmir, the Na- 
tional Conference, is still very strong. 

The fear that the dismissal and 
arrest of this popular leader might 
only increase Abdullah’s popularity 
may have motivated the forces that 
brought about the coup to search for 
allies for a power that might bal- 
ance Abdullah’s influence. They have 
found such allies in the Communist 
wing of the National Conference, 
led by men like G. M. Sadiq. 

A few months ago, the General 
Secretary of the Indian Communist 
party, rapping the knuckles of some 
of the more impatient comrades who 
had complained about the delay in 
bringing about a “liberation” of 
India along the Chinese pattern, de- 
clared that India had different prob- 
lems from China which needed dif- 
ferent tactics. For one thing, he re- 
marked, India had a better communi- 
cations system, a stronger and more 
stable bourgeois government, and, 


above all, it lacked the supreme ad. 
vantage of China, namely a free con. 
tiguous territory with the Soviet 
Union that enabled the Chinese to 
raise a liberation army. 

Until a few months ago, the Indian 
CP had supported Sheikh Abdullah. 
But recently, under the influence of 
Maulana Syed Masoodi, Sheikh Ab- 
dullah had turned against the Com- 
munists and begun to handle them a 
hit more roughly. 

The Moscow line on Kashmir also 
changed during that period. For the 
first time. Moscow supported India 
openly in the dispute over Kashmir. 
In the Kremlin’s global strategy the 
whole of India obviously presents a 
bigger prize than a small, independ- 
ent Kashmir. By championing India, 
the Soviet Union has been able to 
create a good deal of good will tor 
herself and her stooges in India. 

From the Kremlin’s point of view, 
the present situation in Kashmir is 
very significant. The dismissal of 
Abdullah has been welcomed by var- 
ious groups for various reasons. The 
Hindu Communalists were delighted 
because Sheikh Abdullah had been 
opposed to Kashmir’s full accession 
to India and planned to establish an 
independent state, in which they 
would have played a minority role. 
The Communists welcomed it be- 
cause now they command the patron- 
age of the new powers who control 
the destiny of Kashmir. This provides 
them with the long-sought-after op- 
portunity to create an Indian Yenan 
which can fulfill the ideal condition 
of contiguity with the territory of 
Red China. And the neutralists are 
happy that “foreign imperialist 
machinations” have been smashed. 

The developments on the Indian 
subcontinent do not bode well for 
the future of democracy. For if the 
forces of secularism and nationalism 
gain such momentum that they be 
come blind enough to support Com- 
munism, either through ignorance oF 
opportunistic considerations, democ- 
racy and freedom will have a hard 
time surviving in this part of the 
world. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Hitler’s Raw Memoirs 


Hitler’s Secret Conversations, 1941-1944. 


Introd. by H. R. Trevor-Roper. 
Farrar, Straus. 587 pp. $6.50. 


POLITICAL LEADERS of all times, 
with both eyes trained on posterity, 
have written memoirs to justify their 
actions, explain away their mistakes 
and beat their own drums in the 
hope that the sound may reverberate 
loudly enough through the halls of 
history to drown out the noise of 
In quite a few cases 
they were successful. Our best and 
most popular sources today on 
Caesar, Napoleon, Marcus Aurelius 
and Benjamin Franklin are their own 
writings. 

Hitler's table conversations — as 
they now appear in book form—were 
not meant to be nearly as secret as 
the book’s title implies. In fact, 
Hitler was quite aware during these 
conversations (or rather mono- 
logues) that he was talking for the 
record of history, since he had fol- 
lowed Martin Bormann’s suggestion 
to have a stenographer take down 
everything he said. What we have 
here then is the raw material for Hit- 
ler’s memoirs and reflections. For a 
true appraisal of the Fuehrer’s men- 
tality, personality, philosophy, for a 
glimpse of his dreams and his plans, 
we will have to rely largely on this 
book. 

What sort of philosophy emerges 
from these talks during which Hitler 
touched on the most trivial as well as 
the most profound and transcendental 
subjects? The answer is: Absolutely 
none! This in itself is very important, 
for it points up clearly the differ- 
ences as well as the similarities be- 
tween Nazism and Communism, the 
two greatest threats to free society in 
our time. In both systems we find 
the same sort of terrorism, police 


their critics. 
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Reviewed by John H. Lichtblau 


Former CIC officer in Germany; 
contributor, N. Y. “Times Book Review” 


control, complete disregard for the 
individual, etc. But while Commun- 
ism is built upon a doctrine, dialec- 
tical materialism, which gives it both 
a sham-universality and a _pseudo- 
scientific basis, Hitler’s brand of 





IRRELEVANT 


COMMUNISM WAS 


nihilism consists only of a hodge- 
podge of fanatical nationalism, 
power craving, metaphysical belief 
in “fate,” sophomoric materialism, 
and a self-invented racial theory. 
Some neo-Nazis—as well as some 
domestic critics of America’s partici- 
pation in World War II—have gone 
to great lengths to point out that 
whatever else was wrong with Hit- 
ler, he at least recognized earlier 
than most the danger of Soviet Com- 
munism and put up a gigantic fight 
to destroy it. There is little in his 
book that would support this apo- 
logia. Hitler fought Russia because, 
according to the geo-political theories 


of his friend Karl Haushofer, the 
“heartland” of Europe consists of the 
Ukraine, White Russia and the Bal- 
tic area. Any Western power that 
could control these territories would 
be in a position to dominate all of 
Europe and the Near East. “The 
Russian space is our India. Like the 
English, we shall rule this empire 
with a handful of men.” Here is the 
real reason for Hitler’s anti-Russian 
policy. The fact that Russia had a 
Communist government had little to 
do with the Fuehrer’s Drang nach 
Osten. “No organized Russian State 
must be allowed to exist west of the 
Urals. They [the Russians] are 
brutes, and neither Bolshevism nor 
Tsarism makes any difference—they 
are brutes in a state of nature.” 
The schizophrenic streak in Hit- 
ler’s mentality also comes to light in 
the book. Thus, at one point, he 
states, apparently with complete sin- 
cerity, “Thank God, I’ve always 
avoided persecuting my enemies,” 
and follows this by an account of his 
plans in case of “the slightest attempt 
at a riot anywhere in the Reich.” 


“Here is what I’d do: (a) on 
the same day, all the leaders of 
the opposition, including the lead- 
ers of the Catholic party, would be 
arrested and executed; (b) all the 
occupants of the concentration 
camps would be shot within three 
days: (c) all the criminals on our 
lists—and it would make little dif- 
ference whether they were in 
prison or at liberty—would be 
shot within the same period.” 


One of the strangest aspects of Hit- 
ler’s mind is his hate for the very 


group which voted him into power. 
No ultra-radical leftist could outdo 
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him in his sarcastic attacks on the 
bourgeoisie, On the other hand, he 
respected and admired the German 
peasant and, above all, the worker. 
He, too, considered organized 
religion “opium for the people.” And 
Christianity drew his special ire: 
“The heaviest blow that ever 
struck humanity was the coming 
of Christianity. Bolshevism is 
Christianity’s illegitimate child. 
Both are inventions of the Jew. 
The deliberate lie in the matter of 
religion was introduced into the 
world by Christianity. . . . Christ 
was an Aryan and St. Paul used 
his doctrine to mobilize the crim- 
inal underworld and thus organize 
a proto-Bolshevism. Christianity 
is an invention of sick brains.” 
Perhaps the most terrifying parts 
of this collection are the glimpses 
which it gives us of what the world 
would have looked like had Hitler 
triumphed. In this world all Jews 
would have been “exterminated,” 
Christianity practically outlawed and 
most priests packed away in concen- 
tration camps (“let them preach their 
false doctrines there”). France would 
have been “paying for the next fifty 
years for the error of Versailles.” 
and Britain would have received a 
“hiding” every few years. All Euro- 
pean Russia would have become a 
permanent German colony with edu- 
cation, sanitation, even vaccination 
reserved exclusively for the German 
settlers. (“Nothing would be a worse 
mistake than to seek to educate the 
masses there.”) Switzerland would 
have been incorporated into the 
Reich, “the Swedish vermin swept 
away” and, eventually, Germany 
would have formed an alliance with 
England to march “together against 
America.” As H. R. Trevor-Roper 
points out in his excellent introduc- 
tion, even the minds of people would 
have been subjected to a form of 
brain-washing: “After National So- 
cialism has lasted for some time it 
will be impossible to imagine any 
form of life different from ours.” 
There are people among us who 
now claim that World War II was 
fought in vain. They ought to read 
this book. 


Rocks of Sicily 


Little Novels of Sicily. 
By Giovanni V erga. 
Grove. 226 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis 1s the work of an Italian 
master, who, though not unknown to 
the world, has been virtually un- 
known to me. I say virtually, be- 
cause, of course, everyone knows of 
Verga for having supplied the story 
of the libretto of the opera Cavalleria 
Rusticana. This translation was made 
by D. H. Lawrence and first pub- 
lished in this country in 1925. 

It is the kind of work which will 
appeal to very primitive tastes or to 
highly sophisticated ones, like cer- 
There is much 
crudity in it, but almost no sweetness. 

Like all real writing (not neces- 
sarily realistic writing) it gives the 
impression that the writer could not 
help himself. He didn’t want to put 
it down particularly. The charac- 
ters and scenes in his book did not 
attract him at all; Verga’s style, as 
recaptured in the good idiom of 
Lawrence, makes a wry face about 
them throughout. He evidently wrote 
to free himself of his memories as if 
they were a burdensome dream. And, 
as in a dream, everything is in its 
place with fantastic accuracy. 

The title is right. Though some of 
these “novels” are no more than a 
dozen pages long, they are novels 
and not short stories, because they 
do not have the concentrated focus 
which we associate with the short 
story. The writer here deals typ- 
ically not with a moment of experi- 
ence but with a life. He outlines it 
in broad strokes which will seem 
vague only to the reader who insists 
that the writer do all the work for 
him and refuses to exercise his own 
imagination. 

It was not much fun living in the 
Sicily of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century that is described here, 
and it is not much more fun reading 
about it. But it is necessary for men 
to be assured sometimes that they 


tain types of jazz. 
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are not alone in their misery. Most 
of the stories, as I have said, are out- 
lines merely. Circumstantial details 
are at a minimum. We are told of 
a priest and his brother. We do not 
know what either of them was called. 
It makes no difference. Sometimes 
the subject is not even human but a 
disease, like malaria, or a concept, 
like liberty. One of the most cutting 
is the life story of an ass, which, in 
spite of its unspeakable suffering, is 
still better off than the peasants who 
haggle over him. But the real pro- 
tagonist, as Lawrence implies in his 
short preface, is the landscape itself, 
the hard-bitten little piece of earth 
which grew these creatures. 

It is not that Verga has an anti- 
septic attitude toward noisome char- 
acters, as Flaubert did, but that it 
was too painful for him to take a 
closer look at the details. He tells 
enough, in any case, to assure us that 
it was all there once, and that he saw 
it. His feelings come through to us 
with awful strength, though they are 
entirely absent from his explicit 
statement. The face becomes hard 
from the repeated eruptions of the 
heart, which, like the Sicilian Mt. 
Etna, is the always menacing back- 
ground against which Verga wrote. 
It is not a small, delicate heart which 
has been broken once or twice only 
(an experience enough apparently to 
make many otherwise _ intelligent 
people mistake themselves for real 
writers). Verga’s heart was large and 
it was crisscrossed and ground s0 
fine by his experience that at last it 
must have resembled something like 
a hamburger. When he is through, 
it is as if we had come in the mo- 
ment after a train wreck. The cath- 
arsis takes place afterward—when 
we are able to look back at death 
without fascination and_ repulsion, 
and say: “That’s how it is!” 
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From Chekhov to Zhdanov 


Reviewed by Gleb Struve 


Professor of Slavic Languages and 
Literature, University of California 


Modern Russian Literature. 
By Mare Slonim. 
Oxford. 467 pp. $6.80. 


PROFESSOR SLONIM’S new book is 
a sequel to his The Epic of Russian 
Literature [THE NEw LEADER, Jan- 
uary 8, 1951]. Although subtitled 
“From Chekhov to the Present,” it 
begins with a discussion of a number 
of writers (from Leskov, Saltykov- 
Shchedrin and Fet to some minor 
Populists) who preceded Chekhov 
chronologically and some of whom 
belong rather to an earlier period. 
About half the book is devoted to 
pre-Revolutionary works; the other 
half is unevenly divided between a 
large section on Soviet literature and 
afew pages on émigré writers. 

For each period or movement Mr. 
Slonim provides a useful social and 
political backdrop. He tries to do 
this as objectively as possible, but in 
places his approach is colored by a 
certain political bias which may be 
traced to the fact that Professor 
Slonim once belonged to the “Essar” 
party, as he describes the Socialist 
Some of his opin- 
ions, indeed, are open to serious ques- 
tioning, although not necessarily at- 
tributable to party bias. Professor 
Slonim, for instance, believes that all 
the developments in Russia between 
1905 and 1917 pointed to the inev- 
itability of a revolution; and he as- 
serts that after 1905 “the masses 
were more advanced politically and 
socially than the intellectuals, their 
former preceptors in socialism.” 
Some equally dubious political state- 
ments concern the Soviet period. 
For example, Slonim maintains that 
“by 1932 . . . the enemies of the re- 
gime were crushed; the party and the 
Soviet State had spread and in- 
creased their controls more than 
ever: the entire fabric of the Soviets 
had been strengthened”; and that in 
the 1930s “the consolidation of the 
tegime proceeded in greater unity 
among the population, and an atmos- 


Revolutionaries. 
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phere of activity, of optimism, and 
national pride prevailed during this 
era of great practical achievements.” 

No wonder that after such sweep- 
ing statements Mr. Slonim makes 
only a fleeting reference to the bloody 
purges of the 1930s, which are 
hardly in keeping with the above op- 
timistic estimate. During World 
War II Mr. Slonim was, I believe, 
one of those who entertained all sorts 
of illusions about the forthcoming 
evolution of the Soviet regime, and 
his account of wartime literature re- 
flects some of those illusions. And 
although he realizes the present low 
state of Soviet literature and the ex- 
tent of its subordination to the party, 
he fails to bring out the horrors of 
the Zhdanov era in literature. Time 
and again, the reader has the impres- 
sion that the author is trying to find 
excuses for the present condition of 
Soviet literature, and some of his 
statements on the postwar period are 
rather ambiguous. Thus, he writes: 

“Instead of inaugurating a peri- 
od of peace and relaxation, the 
collapse of Germany had led to an 
increase of tension among the 
former allies, and when this ten- 
sion degenerated into a cold war 

. an ideological state-of-alert 
was proclaimed in Russia.” 

This statement, which might be 
understood as implying that the “in- 
crease of tension” was not deliber- 
ately provoked and fostered by Mos- 
cow, is further elaborated: “The con- 
crete political situation called for a 
bolstering of the morale of the Sovi- 
et masses and for violent criticism of 
their potential enemies.” And the 
voluntary acquiescence of Soviet 
writers and readers in the rabid anti- 
West campaign is postulated: 

““, . the demands made by the 

State and the party did not seem 


shocking to the general public. 
It accepted implicitly the ‘helpful’ 


role of art and the artist’s social 
responsibility; and did not dream 
of the separation of literature 
from the State, because both 
seemed to be performing the same 
educational function.” 


Such and similar statements go a 
long way to vitiate an otherwise 
lucid account of the “rise and fall.” 

The earlier part of the book is 
quite acceptable as an overall survey 
of Russian literature before 1917, al- 
though Mr. Slonim does not add any- 
thing essentially new and original to 
Mirsky’s Contemporary Russian 
Literature, published a few years ago. 

What he has to say about the Sym- 
bolists is much less interesting and 
pungent than what we find in Mirsky. 
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This volume presents at last a thor- 
ough, authoritative account of psy- 
choanalysis’ first 50 years in 
America. Dr. Oberndorf, one of the 
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analytic Association, brings to this 
work the vivid detail that only 
intimate contact can give, and he 
has presented his material in clear, 
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one of the key developments of 
the century: Dr. Oberndorf has 
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CHEKHOV costs 


Here and there a difference in em- 
phasis or even in judgment can be 
seen. Thus, Slonim is much more 
enthusiastic d¢bout Gorky. But the 
disproportionately long section on 
Gorky is the one that raises most 
doubts. and its conclusion—‘“as the 
guardian of the national cultural 
heritage and the teacher of the new 
generation, he [Gorky] forms the 
bridge between the literature of Im- 
perial Russia and that of the Soviet 
Union”—remains apodictic and _ is 
belied by Slonim’s own account of 
Soviet literature: During its best 
period (in the Twenties) Soviet lit- 
erature owed very little to Gorky the 
writer. while in its latest “social- 
realistic” phase it followed the worst 
of Gorky. 

Nor does Slonim even attempt to 
reconcile his statement that Gorky 
never broke bis “solemn pledge” to 
“help people and serve them hon- 
estly” with the fact that Gorky. in 
Slonim’s own words, was “forced to 
defend the most inhuman and tyran- 
nical actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” To say he did it “clumsily and 
naively by writing sentimental or 
irate articles,” or to explain his role 
away by saying that “the party used 
him very much as some ecclesiastical 
groups use holy 
enough. Gorky has become one of 
the main figures in Soviet mythology. 
and it was incumbent upon a free 
writer like Slonim to show more 


relics.” is not 


courage in stripping some veils off 
that unreal image. 

To some people, Mr. Slonim’s crit- 
ical judgment may appear suspect 
when they see that he describes Ar- 
thur Koestler as “an anti-Communis- 
tic Ehrenburg.” 
gard Koestler as a great writer to 
realize that this is grossly unfair, as 
well as misleading in the literary 
sense. There is also a disparaging 
remark about George Orwell in con- 
nection with Zamyatin. 

The short section on émigré liter- 
ature is the weakest in the book: It is 
not only undeservedly short, but full 
of imaccuracies and omissions, and 
on the whole spitefully and scorn- 
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fully unfair. Also for reasons quite 
incomprehensible and _ indefensible, 
this account of émigré literature be- 
tween 1920 and 1952 is included in 
the chapter entitled “The Era of 
Stabilization,” which deals with Sov- 
iet literature of the ’30s. Whether 
this was done deliberately or not (to 
emphasize that émigré literature did 
not exist as a separate entity), it al- 
most sounds like mockery. 
ing with it is the inclusion of one of 
the most original émigré poets, 
Marina Tsvetayeva, among Soviet 


In keep- 





poets. Mr. Slonim would have done 
better if he had altogether omitted 
this highly inadequate account of 
émigré literature. In general, the 
book is marred by numerous mis. 
takes in names, major and minor er. 
rors of fact, wrong dates, fancy trans. 
lations of Russian titles and incon. 
sistent transliteration of Russian 
names (though here some improve. 
ment can be noted by comparison 
with Mr. Slonim’s first volume). All 
these faults detract from the aca. 
demic value of this survey. 





Onward from Frankenstein 


Modern Science Fiction. 
Ed. by Reginald Bretnor. 
Coward-McCann. 324 pp. $3.75. 


THERE Is a story about a dis- 
satisfied little boy who returned a 
book to the library with the remark 
that it told more about whales than 
he cared to know. I rather sympa- 
thize with that little boy. 

Having read 
various aspects of science fiction, 


eleven essays on 


I found myself somewhat weary of 
the subject—but only as it was be- 
ing treated in this book. Science fic- 
tion is a highly interesting develop- 
ment with a significance that extends 
beyond the area of literary trends 
into that of social psychology. This 
book is the first full-length critical 
treatment of the subject, and what 
it has to say could have been com- 
pressed into one long essay. 

I suspect, too, that it was a mis- 
take to have all but one of the essays 
written by people who are them- 
selves writers of science fiction. (The 
one exception, Rosalie Moore, is the 
wife of a science-fiction writer.) The 
fallacy that the person who best un- 
derstands the significance of a thing 
is the person who works with it has 
been so commonly demonstrated that 
it is surprising to find the error be- 
ing committed once again. 

The essay by John W. Campbell is 


a case in point. One of the best in 
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the book, it is for the most part a 
penetrating discussion of the his. 
torical development of the so-called 
scientific state of mind. But the rela- 
tionship which Campbell sees between 
that state of mind and the function 
served by science fiction is more ab- 
stractly logical than it is practically 
true. One has only to read a few 
science-fiction stories to discover that 
Mr. Campbell is talking about what 
he would like science fiction to ac- 
complish rather than what it is ac- 
tually doing. And Campbell’s defec- 
tive view is shared by most of the 
other writers. These are people talk- 
ing about something dear and close 
to their hearts, and, though they ac: 
curately sense the importance of 
science fiction, they can’t get sufl- 
ciently clear of their personal in- 
volvement to see where the import 
ance really lies. 

Nevertheless, this book has a defi- 
nite value. Judgments and interpre 
tations and evaluations are being 
made here on a subject that has 
hitherto received very little attention 
outside of the cult-group of com 
firmed science-fiction fans. The very 
shortcomings of this book may causé 
others to interest themselves in the 
field. 
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Skeletons in the Schoolroom Closet 


Reviewed by Richard Boyd Ballou 


Professor of Education, Washington 
University in St. Louis 


Quackery in the Public Schools. 
By Albert Lynd. 
Little, Brown. 282 pp, $3.50. 


In Mr. Lynb’s own words, “noth- 
ing is easier than to assemble a case- 
book of horrors with which to in- 
dict any educational procedure,” 
and his indictment of the “New 
Education” is just that. Any self- 
respecting professor will acknowledge 
regretfully that there is altogether 
too much truth in Mr. Lynd’s in- 
dictment, and undoubtedly has his 
own folio of absurdities to top those 
collected in this volume. 

Mr. Lynd’s thesis is that public 
education is in the grip of the “edu- 
cationists,”” of William 
Heard Kilpatrick, himself a disciple 
of John Dewey. Nurtured on a dis- 
torted and diluted diet of Dewey’s 
instrumentalism, these educationists 
have a stranglehold on teacher edu- 
cation and certification which en- 
ables them to foist on an unsuspect- 
ing public, teachers versed only in 
the lingo of educationism and ef- 
fectively insulated against the great 
traditions and thoughts of civiliza- 
tion. Thus, a vicious circle exists 
whose victims are 
schools, their trusting parents and 
the community as a whole. The 
sole beneficiaries are the function- 
aries of the educational bureaucracy 
themselves. 


devotees 


children in 


Mr. Lynd is fair in assigning 
responsibility to society for permit- 
ting teaching to remain so far behind 
other professions in the matter of 
salaries. Low 
young people from entering the pro- 
fession and invite persons of medi- 
scrity who are content with the 
nonsense which so often masquerades 
a education. He is also fair, in a 
brief analysis, to stress the integrity 
and intellectual vigor of Dewey’s 
philosophy, whether one accepts it 
r not. He lashes out at “the world 
of Professor Kilpatrick,” particular- 


salaries deter able 
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ly as it is revealed in Tenenbaum’s 
biography, at progressive education. 
and at much that goes on in the 
schools of education, and he properly 
hberates much that passes as research 
in education. 

Unfortunately, there is nothing 
new in this book. Such lamentations 
have been popular in recent decades 
and it is doubtful that this critique 
will accomplish more than its pred- 
ecessors. The 
deserve more telling treatment, for 
they are profoundly serious. To be 
effective, such criticism ought to go 
to the heart of the matter, as this 
volume does not. Only obliquely 
does the author refer to the chaotic 
confusions which have colored life 
in the United States since the issue 
of our participation in the First 
World War in 1916, to pick an 
arbitrary date, and in any event 
since the depression of the 1930s. 

Far more than the professors of 
education Mr. Lynd enjoys scolding. 
these confusions have complicated the 
work of the public schools. As a 
people, we have been unwilling to 
be clear and coherent about what we 
want the United States to be, and 
the consequent confusion has had a 


problems involved 


tremendous impact on public edu- 
cation. This is as true in the realm 
of religious values as it is in the 
areas of economic, social and politi- 
cal thought, and in terms of our 
image of the world and our par- 
ticular place in it. A people tolerant 
of the level of the average political 
discussion, or movie or radio pro- 
gram, or of comic books is hardly 
likely to press for the quality of 
education Mr. Lynd quite properly 
thinks democracy deserves. 

More specifically, he neglects en- 
tirely to assign to American univer- 
sities the blame which is theirs for 


the state of affairs in many areas 
of public education. For a long time. 
teacher education went by default 
to the normal schools. There are still 
far too many universities and univer- 
sity professors who either cannot 
or will not recognize that their very 
existence, to take the most selfish 
view of the matter, depends on what 
happens in the public schools. It is 
almost literally worth one’s life to 
jar complacent depart- 
ments into a recognition of their 


university 


responsibility to students interested 
in teaching, and of their obligation 
to contribute to the study of the 
problems attendant on our national 
effort to establish free, 
schooling. The many happy excep- 
tions to this charge simply highlight 
the extent of the default elsewhere. 

Finally, Lynd is too lenient with 
professors of education. Many more 
of them than he realizes are as sick 
of the balderdash in 
courses, textbooks and 
studies” as he is. For whatever rea- 


universal 


education 
“research 


son—timidity, laziness or despair— 
too few of them dare speak out. 
And they should be encouraged to 
do so. It takes a lot of faith these 
days to speak out for standards in 
professional education, and it is 
worth testifying to that faith. For all 
their admitted shortcomings, teacher 
education and the public schools in 
the United States have built up a 
record of great achievement. 

Mr. Lynd’s plea that the public 
inform itself about what goes on 
in education is to the point and al- 
ways timely. May such inquiry be 
directed at the real faith, power, 
promise and problems in public edu- 
cation and not wasted on the shop- 
worn clichés of a controversy—over 
progressive ecucation—already out 
of date among thoughtful people. 
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put out a few tentative fingers 
of quickly-to-be-forgotten plays be- 
fore the solid fare is set before us. 
This year, September brings ten 
offerings, as compared to last year’s 
two; and of the first four, two are 
decidedly worth seeing. For the 
theater, this is a high average and a 
good start for the season. 

The first two to come may be 
quickly covered. Anna Russell and 
Her Little Show' is no more than a 
presentation of four night-club num- 
bers, wrapped together for Broad- 
way. Destine is a vigorous dancer: 
Paul Drake can pull out of nowhere 
a surprising number of playing cards 
and lighted cigarettes (but I have 
seen an amateur of 15 thread 
razor-blades in his mouth): and 
Arthur Barnett can make the ap- 
propriate choo-choo sounds to imitate 
a train. Anna Russell, however, for 
all her talent at mocking other song- 
sters, strives and strains too hard to 
put across what requires sang froid 
and ease. However much her ad- 
mirers may applaud at night club 
and concert hall, the burden of an 
evening in the theater is too much 
for her. 

More successful as an individual 
was Dolores Gray, who made gay 
the otherwise dull stretches of the 
short-lived Carnival in Flanders. 


pce in the theater seem to 


1 Anna Russell and Her Little Show. Presented by 
Eastman Boomer and Arthur Klein. At the Vander- 
bilt Theater. 

* Carnival in Flanders. Book by Preston Sturges. 
Lyrics by Johnny Burke, music by James Van 
Heusen. Choreography by Helen Tamiris. Presented 
by Paula Stone, Mike Sloane, Burke and Van 
Heusen. 

3 Ice Capades of 1954. Presented by John H. Har- 
ris. At Madison Square Garden. 

*The World of Sholom Aleichem. Dramatized by 
Arnold Perl. Directed by Howard da Silva. Pre- 
sented by da Silva and Perl, At the Barbizon- 
Plaza Theater, 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Theater Season 


Off to Good Start 


Assisted by John Raitt in a sort of 
“return of Douglas Fairbanks” (at 
once lover and leaver, villain and 
hero), Miss Gray revealed herself as 
an artist in full command of the ma- 
terial and the audience. Her songs, 
both the humorous and the senti- 
mental, came over delightfully, every 
word clear, neatly pressed, and 
timed. But out of the excellent mo- 
tion picture La Kermesse Héroique 
there was fashioned, in Carnival in 
Flanders, a sluggish and pallid tale 
of a Spanish incursion into a Flem- 
ish town, with two ballets showing 
Helen Tamiris’s choreography far 
from her best, and with a major 
sequence involving the laying of a 
wreath upon a corpse. Requiescat. 
First of the productions to take 
stronger hold is not a play but the 
colorful spectacle, /ce Capades of 
1954.2 With a swirl of graceful 
skaters —- Donna Atwood, Bobby 
Specht, Sonya Kaye, Helen David- 
son—and the gliding of brightly cos- 
tumed “Ice Cadets” and “Ice Ca- 
Pets,” number after number delights 
the eye, and even the lengthy ballet of 
Disney’s Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs stirs frequently with beauty. 
More immediately popular are the 
comic pair Jacksori and Lynam; the 
zany Willie Kall; Forgie and Larson, 
who do unexpected and seemingly 
impossible things with a badminton 
shuttlecock. These keep the evening 
crowded with entertainment between 
the moments of grace and beauty. 
While the ballet numbers do not 
match those we used to see when 
Catherine Littlefield did the chore- 
ography for the Center Theater, and 
while Carol Lynn and Sonia Henie 


remain without peers, [ce Capades oj 
1954 offers a lively and lovely even. 
ing. 

Deeper tones are achieved in the 
tasteful and tender evocation of a 
vanished period—almost a vanished 
people, East European Jewry—in 
The World of Sholom Aleichem: 
The sketches themselves are slight, 
one out of folklore, one from the 
tales of I. L. Peretz, and one from 
Sholom Aleichem’s; but they are 
presented with such understanding 
of and respect for both the theater 
and the people of the tales that they 
draw us deeply into the spirit of 
these folk. 

The presentation 
bookseller Mendele 
pushcart down the aisle, with books 
for every taste: novels, poems, a 
commentary—and a story of the 
people of Chelm. Chelm is the Jew. 
ish Gotham, the town of fools; after 
several sayings that introduce the 
rabbi and the teacher (melamed) of 
the town in their profound puerility, 
we watch an enacted anecdote of 
a goat that changes its sex. The 
laughter dies when in the next 
sketch—also slight but with deeper 
undertones—a simple and_ patient 
Jew is given his reward in heaven. 
Humor and pathos blend in the final 
and longest piece, “The High School.” 
which a bit maunderingly shows the 
determination of a Jewish mother 
to help her son to an _ education 
despite Christian prejudice and 
greed, and the struggle (not wholly 
over, even in this land) for the end 
of an educational “quota.” 

Directed by Howard da Silva 
(who also does a superb piece of 
acting as the bookseller), these 
sketches are deft in every detail. 
Morris Carnovsky, Sarah Cunning: 
ham, Jack Gilford and Jack Ban- 
ning give outstanding performances 
in a large and competent cast. I am 
told there are more rewarding stories 
by Sholom Aleichem, but As You 
Like It is not Hamlet; the present 
production takes apparently slight 
material and builds it into a richly 
moving experience in the theater. 
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The Greatest Story EZ 
of Love and Faith #* 


202 Century Fox 
presents 


The 


TECHNICOLOR 





Z CinemaScoP 


THE MODERN MIRACLE 


YOU SEE WITHOUT GLASSES! 














ans 20th Century-Fox presents tm tobe A pees . production 
RICHARD BURTON - JEAN SIMMONS - VICTOR MATURE + MICHAEL RENNIE 


with Jay Robinson - Dean Jagger - Torin Thatcher - Richard Boone - Betta St. John - Jeff Morrow - Ernest Thesiger 


nr Play by PHILIP DUNNE recog by 
FRANK ROSS yrragtie ne HENRY KOSTER 














The Anamorphic Lens 
Process on the newly cre- 
ated, curved Miracle Mir- 
ror Screen achieves life- 
like realism and infinite 
depth. CinemaScope’s 
Stereophonic Sound 
reaches new heights of 
participation engulfing 
you in the Miracle story of 
all time, as the imperial 
might of Rome crashes 
against the Word of God! 

















From the Novel by LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
Now! ROXY =: 


Continuous Performances * Doors Open 9 A.M. 














Adaptation by Gina Kaus 
& 50th St. 
PROTECT ‘OUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 

















THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations requested 
when planning theater parties to 
do so through Bernard Feinman, 
Manager of THE New LEADER 
Theatrical Department. Phone 
Algonquin 5-8844. THe New 
LEADER Theatrical Department, 7 
East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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surely it is not desirable that the attitudes of ‘ede 
Throughout the country DEAR EDITOR Congress and the American public, however nation 
every Monday morning enlightened you may find them to be, should outsid 
JOHN HERLING’S - 4) = for the rest of oi ge: Even ow 
. Tet if you believe, as you apparently do, that the : 
LABOR LETTER Finds Our Position ye UN . zee 4 U.S. is 100 per cent right and the rest of the 08 
Bad-tempered’ and ‘Vindictive world 100 per cent wrong with respect to the ga 
is read by key people in THe New Leaper’s inflexible commitment to issues currently dividing the Western Alliance, ; i 
Labor, Management and a militant “liberationist” foreign policv appears would it be wise for the United States to tum se 
Government to keep on top to have destroyed your capacity to represent its back on the UN if it cannot get everything iN ‘ 
of Washington develop- fairly the views of those who, however impec- it wants? Should this happen, comparisons on 
ments. cably anti-Communist they may be, disagree with Russian intransigence would bz inevitable cs 
Write today fan ws sample with such a single-minded and narrow approach and justifiable. ; pe 
copy to to world problems. Your bad-tempered and _The question of Communist China's admis- scoadi 
vindictive editorial, “Last Days of the UN?” sion to the UN is a question concerning which r 
JOHN HERLING {THe New Leaver, August 31] is the most reasonable men—who, by definition, are anti- 
Editor and Publisher recent instance of this. Communist—may legitimately disagree. You a 
1003 K _St., N.W. You must know that the United States cannot state that “the United States did not suffer eo, 
WASHINGTON |, D. C. expect always to have its way in the UN; 120,000 casualties in order to give Red China owl 
— possession of half of Korea, permission to annex sin 
Winner of the David O. Selznick Reger eee = sere the UN Security Ce Eas 
Silver Laurel Award cil,” but, granting this, you are surely aware ait 
: that what you call “Commonwealth diplomacy” pe 
has not committed itself to the support of all sic th 
57th Street ot 6th Avenue of these demands. Princ 
There are a whole range of possible solutions 
Y/ to the problem of Red China’s UN representa- aC a 
tion between the full granting of their maxi- 
mum demands and the intransigent position of, f 
, another great film from say, Senator Knowland (which has not been 
LAZAR reiterated by the Eisenhower Administration), 
who opposes any sort of Red Chinese represen- 
tation in the UN at the price of American 
WECHSLER withdrawal from the organization. The British, 
who gave you “The Search" the Canadians, and even the Indians (who, 
and “Four in a Jeep” unlike Sir Winston or Mr. Pearson, can be 
justifiably charged with considerable soft-head- ra 
edness concerning Red China) have shown 
every willingness to compromise on this issue. 
I think you know in your heart of hearts, as 
does Mr. Dulles, that Red China will ultimately 
“No adult should miss it! have to be given some sort of UN representa 
One of the finest of the tion now that the Korean War is over, unless 
year!” in td en any = reggae ed 4 kind 
panes ” arger N/ by the complete elimination 0 
“Great! We give itthe high- ih Soviet-bloc nations aageiet perhaps the 
est rating of the — “neutrals” like India as well. The Common 
7 Ride wealth nations, including the Government of 
“Will stand as one of my own country, cram are simply more 
the movie greats! realistic in recognizing this. 

— Journal-Amer. Your slur about nations “who recognize and/ 
or trade with” Communist China is also ill | 
taken. With respect to recognition, the rest of 
the world has happily never adopted the curious 
American conception of diplomatic recognition 

DEBORAH KE n- FRANK SIMATRA- DONMA REED as a sign of approval, which even the United 
sites A RID deand anitcheencionen nina itin state States has failed to adher to consistently, vz 
Dwected by FRED ZINNEMANN - Produced by BUDDY ADLER + A COLUMBIA PICTURE the cases of the Soviet Union, Nazi Germany, 
seas Franco Spain, Communist Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. With respect to trade, can you defi 
nitely say whether the Western trading nations 
or the Chinese have benefited the most from 
it? And how about trade between Japan, 40 
American “dependency,” and the Chinese mail- 
land? 
It seems to me that it is “intemperate and 
28 The New Leader Sep 
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reckless” of you to accuse the Commonwealth 
nations (and most of the rest of the world, 
outside of Latin America) of being “willing 
to wreck not only the Western anti-Kremlin 
alliance, but the United Nations itself, in its 
senseless drive to appease Communism in Asia.” 
It was, after all, Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. who 
brought the whole conflict over Indian repre- 
sentation at the Korean political conference out 
into the open at his ill-advised press conference 
before the opening of the recent Assembly 
meeting. He did this after the British, the 
Canadians and the Indians had indicated full 
readiness to arrive at a behind-the-scenes com- 
promise and a commendable unwillingness to 
have the argument made public in the UN and 
thus encourage Soviet divisive tactics. Or is it 
“appeasement,” simply by definition, if other 
nations presume to disagree with American 
conceptions of how to handle Soviet expansion- 
ism in Asia? From where [ sit, it looks as if 
it was the U.S. that muffed this one by refusing 
to compromise and insisting on an open fight 
on the Assembly floor. 


Princeton, N. J. Dennis H. Wrone 


FABIAKS FLATBUSH . TR S- 
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"ISLAND IN THE SKY" 
PLUS 


“FAIR WIND TO JAVA" 


















RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


Me Jul 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
oe HAYES McCRACKEN 

MARK JACKIE 

WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEATRE, W. 44 St. 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


YUL BRYNNER 
RR \RonceRrs « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
&. he King and I 


Musical Play 
H with CONSTANCE. CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Air-Cond, ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. 44 St. 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 








NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
tn The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


with MYRON =, WILLIAM . MARTIN 
McCORMICK TABBERT WOLFSON 
and MUSA WILLIAMS 
Sun. o- Fri, Eves. (No Mon. Perf.): 
80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, Sat. Eve: 
4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, Wi 
8.3 $2.40, 1.80, 1.20, Sat. Mats. : 35:06 
2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax incl. Air-Cond. 
BROADWAY THEA., B’way & 53 St. 
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co-Starring 


"DONNA REED 


=. BARBARA BATES 
wastamunts with JOSEPH CALLEIA 
renee FRED CLARK 


Screenplay by EDMUND HARTMANN and DANNY ARNOLD « Additional 
YOU'RE THE RIGHT ONE 3 Dialogue by KEN ENGLUND + Story by DANNY ARNOLD + A Paramount Picture 
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¢7/ ~/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 






Wy Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


TF, 
GREGORY PECK ana 
AUDREY HEPBURN 
in WILLIAM WYLER'S production of 


“ROMAN HOLIDAY” 


with EDDIE ALBERT ¢ A Poromount Picture 


ON STAGE: “CONFETTI”— Gola new rewe produced by Russell 
Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble ond Sym- 
phony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 











EDITORIAL 





Escapes and Escapism 


THE RECENT BERIA HOAX, according to which the 
former MVD chief had fled Russia in order to confess all 
to Joe McCarthy, reflects a widespread American wish to 
find simple solutions to long-festering, complex world 
problems. Those who accepted the Beria tale bubbled at 
the thought of gaining atomic “secrets,” cracking big 
espionage rings, “exposing the pinkos,” outflanking the 
leaders of our bipartisan foreign policy and thus (be- 
cause these are the people to whom only these consid- 
erations matter) “solving all” in one stroke. 

It is interesting to consider that few, if any, of the 
people who were ready to embrace Beria have given 
much thought to real escapees. Within a week. for ex- 
ample, two Polish diplomats—one a UN delegate, the 
other a member of the Korean armistice team—sought 
sanctuary in the free world. While it is true that two 
drops don’t make an ocean, these defections prove that it 
is impossible for the Communists, in Poland at least, 
to assemble a diplomatic corps without including many 
non-Communists. What a contrast this makes with the 
Communist movement of the 1920s, when official and un- 
official Soviet diplomacy could choose from among many 
dedicated Communists only too eager to spread the revo- 
lutionary word abroad! A new conception of Communist 
society is certainly in order: Where it used to be thought 
a million dedicated Communists ruled a hundred million 
people, today it is obvious that, behind the Iron Curtain, 
even the corporal’s guard of the faithful no longer exists; 
the society is kept in equilibrium by the interaction of 
fear, suspicion, opportunism, terror and propaganda. 

Now this condition—which has been clear to many 
observers ever since 1941, when millions of Soviet 
soldiers and officers surrendered in the first months of 
war—affords a tremendous opportunity to the forces of 
democracy. If there were any doubt of the extent of the 
opportunity, the events since Stalin’s death should have 
dispelled them. Yet the governments of the West con- 
tinue to operate a 1953 anti-Communist policy on 1933 
pro-Communist assumptions: namely, that Soviet rule is 
more or less inevitable in Eastern Europe because dedi- 
cated world revolutionaries control all the levers of 
power. How valid is this assumption when gunmen have 
to sorround and watch the Communists’ own UN dele- 
gates? 

It is sad to report that few of our opinion-makers have 
even begun to question these basic premises of our policy. 
Adlai Stevenson, in an otherwise thoughtful and serious 
appraisal of world conditions, could not provide very 
much more in the way of a fundamental approach than: 





“The door to the conference room is the door to peace.” 
Conference with whom? Conference for what? Mr, 
Stevenson only sketched the beginnings of an answer, 
and the sketch was based on the old, old reasoning. 

Secretary of State Dulles gave the UN a more concrete 
idea of what we would want to get out of negotiations, 
following about the same line as the Eisenhower speech 
of April 16. Yet, as Walter Lippman was quick to point 
out, Dulles was advocating the very opposite of his own 
“liberation” position during the election campaign. Not 
only did he now assure Vishinsky that he was not “ex. 
porting revolution,” but he hinted at “neutralizing” both 
Korea and Indo-China—from the “liberationist” view- 
point, a step backward from Dean Acheson. Although 
Dulles’s approach to most problems—Germany, Austria, 
arms reduction and so on—has been sound, it is clear 
that he is still operating on the premise that the Commu- 
nists are so strong that they will only give ground when 
they feel like it. He is now attemping to achieve by 
diplomatic suasion what Mr. Acheson was trying to ac- 
complish by “situations of strength.” 

In view of the inert outlook of our official leaders, 
it is surprising that people hoped Beria would shake 
things up a little? 


The AFL Convention 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR convention in 
St. Louis, the first under President George Meany, is 
also the first in two decades under a hostile national ad- 
ministration. Nevertheless, as the convention meets, AFL 
membership is at an all-time high (almost 10 million 
members) and its influence, both at home and abroad, 
has never been greater. 

Now the strongest labor organization in the world, the 
AFL has well earned the strength and respect it has 
gained over the past 67 years. Under the leadership of 
Samuel Gompers and William Green, the Federation has 
not only secured a matchless standard of living for its 
members but given its energies and resources to demo- 
cratic causes everywhere. It has been in the forefront of 
local and national battles for better schools, housing and 
health, for democratic political reforms and equitable 
taxation. At the same time, the AFL has fought against 
Communism and Fascism more consistently, more intel- 
ligently and more vigorously than any other organization 
in the United States. Recognizing from the very start 
that there could be no economic security without political 
freedom, the AFL is the only labor group which never 
collaborated in the slightest with totalitarians of the 
Right or Left. More than that: The AFL for more than 
two decades has been contributing men, money and 
wholehearted support to the struggles of democratic labor 
throughout the globe. The AFL did not join the wartime 
bandwagon hurtling toward the Kremlin; it stood on 
principle and refused to join the World Federation of 
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Trade Unions sponsored by Moscow. Later, in the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions which it 
did so much to create, the AFL fought against admitting 
representatives of the Yugoslav and Argentine dictator- 
ships, and for the recognition of democratic labor leaders 
exiled from the nations engulfed by Stalinism. 

Although the AFL has been assuming an increasing 
role in national poliitcs, its approach has always been 
judiciously pragmatic, untiec to any party or any fixed 
dogmas. The importance of this approach cannot be 
overestimated. Through it, the AFL has helped avert in 
America the spirit of class warfare which has hurt so 
many nations and aided the rise of totalitarianism. The 
influence of the AFL’s “non-sectarian unionism” was felt 
as recently as two weeks ago, when the British Trades 
Union Congress, long tied to the Labor party, moved for 
a re-examination of socialist concepts and refused to 
deny its cooperation to the Conservative Government. 

The most dramatic development of the St. Louis con- 
vention is, undoubtedly, the expulsion of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, which had been part 
of the AFL for sixty years but has now become a symbol 
of gangster unionism. The Federation’s action in char- 
tering a new union for the waterfront will be followed 
by a pier-by-pier struggle for control, and the AFL 
has already made it clear it will spare no resources in 
that struggle. 

Other issues—unity with the CIO, relations with the 
Eisenhower regime, the threat of depression—also will 
receive careful consideration from the delegates at St. 
Louis. Under the forceful, intelligent leadership of Presi- 
dent Meany, the AFL will have much to say on the future 
of America and the world. We all will indeed have cause 
to rejoice if its accomplishments in the next 67 years 
even begin to match its historic achievements of the past. 


Ellis Island Outrage 


THE DETENTION last week at Ellis Island of the great 
Colombian historian, Dr. German Arciniegas, is an out- 
rage. Immigration authorities told the press that Dr. 
Arciniegas was being investigated as a “security risk,” 
but preferred no concrete charges against him. Nor 
could they, for he has devoted a lifetime to the building 
of democracy in Latin America, waging many battles 
against Communists, Fascists, Peronists and military dic- 
tators. He is, even now, a vice-chairman of the American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom. 

The fact that Dr. Arciniegas was released a day after 
he was seized does not, in any way, mitigate the damage 
done by the Justice Department to his reputation and to 
American prestige throughout the world. We heartily 
agree with the Freedom Committee in urging that “the 
Procedures which led to Dr. Arciniegas’s arrest be re- 
examined and modified in order that similar injustices 
may not occur again.” 


September 28, 1953 
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By Sidney Hook. 15 cents. This brilliant analysis—already in its third printing—is a classic in its field, 
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